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PETER HEYWOOD, 
MIDSHIPMAN OF THE BOUNTY: 


{ Continued.] 


'* Every body must, and I am 
sure that this court will allow, 
that my case is a peculiarly hard 
one, inasmuch as the running 
away with the skip is a proof of 
the mutiny having been com- 
mitted. The innocent and the 
guilty are upon exactly the same 
footing—had the former been 
confined by sickness, without a 
leg to stand on cr an arm to as- 
sist them in opposing the muti- 
neers, they must have been put 
upon their trial, and instead of 
the captain having been obliged 
to prove their guilt, it would 
have heen incumbent on them 
to have proved themselves inno- 
cent. But how can this be done 
but negatively ? If all who wish- 
ed it could not accompany the 
captain, they were necessarily 
compelled to stay with Chris- 
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tian, and being with him were 
dependent on him, subject to his 
orders, however disinclined to 
obey them, for force in such a 
case is paramount to every 
thing. But when on the other 
hand instead of being in arms or 
obeying any orders of the muti- 
neers, | did every thing in my 
power to assist the captain and 
those who went with him, and 
by all my actions (except in ne- 
glecting to do what if I had 
done must have endangered the 
lives of those who were so for- 
tunate as to have left the ship,) 
I showed myself faithful to the 
last moment of the captain’s 
stay. What is there to leave a 
doubt in the minds of impartial 
and dispassionate men of my 
being perfectly innocent ? * * 
** “Surely I shall not be 
deemed criminal for hesitating 
to getinto a boat whose gunwale 
when she left the ship was not 
quite eight inches above the sur- 
face of .the water. And if in 
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the moment of unexpected trial, 
fear and confusion assailed my 
untaught judgment, so that 
by remaining in the ship I ap- 
peared to deny my commander, 
it was in appearance only—it 
was the sin of my head, for 1 
solemnly assure you before God 
that it was not the vileness of 
my heart. I was surprised into 
my error by a mixture of igno- 
rance, apprehension, and the 
prevalence of example; and 
alarmed as I was from my sleep 
there was little opportunity and 
less time for recollection. The 
captain, I am persuaded, did 
not see me during the mutiny, 
for I retired as it were in solemn 
suspense, alternately agitated 
between hope and fear, not, 
knowing what to do. The dread 
of being asked by him or of 
being ordered by Christian to 
go into the boat—or which ap- 
peared to me worse than either, 
of being desired by the latter to 
join his party, induced me to 
keep out of the sight of both, 
until I was a second time con- 
fined to my berth by Thomp- 
son, when the determination I 
had taken (to go into the boat) 
was too late to be useful. 


The assistance which I gave / 


(in hoisting out the boat), the 
court, I am afraid, has consider- 
ed as giving assistance to the 
mutineers, and not as done with 
a view to help the captain, of 
which I have no doubt of being 
able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation in evidence. * * * 

It were trespassing unneces- 
sarily upon the patience of the 
court to .be giving a tedious 
history of what happened in 
consequence of the mutiny, and 
how, through one very impru- 
dent step, [ was led unayoid- 
ably into others. But amid all 
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this pilgrimage of distress, I 
had a conscience, thank heaven, 
which lulled away the pain of 
personal difficulties, dangers, 
and distress. It was this con- 
scious principle which determin- 
ed me not to hide myself as if 
guilty. No! I welcomed the 
arrival of the Pandora at Otahei- 
te, and embraced the earliest 
opportunity of freely surrender- 
ing myself to the captain of that 
ship. By his order I was chained 
and punished with incredible 
severity, though the ship was 
threatened with instant. destruc- 
tion. When fear and trembling 
came on every man on board, 
in vain for a long time were my 
earnest and repeated cries that 
the galling chains might notin 
that moment of affrighted con- 
sternation prevent my hands 
from being lifted up to heaven 
fOr TROrey. Sg i 

Believe me, again I entreat 
you will believe me, when in the 
name of the tremendous Judge 
of heaven and earth, (before 
whose vindictive majesty 1 may 
be destined soon to appear,) I 
now assert my innocence of plot- 
ting, abetting, or assisting, eith- 
er by word or deed, the mutiny 
for which I am tried; for young, 


» as IT am, I am still younger in 
, the school of such mature in- 
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famy. My parents, (but 1 have 
only one left; a solitary and 
mournful mother, who at home 
is weeping and trembling for 
the events of this day,) thanks 
to their fostering care, taught 
me betimes to reverence God, 
to honor the king and be obe- 
dient to his laws, and at no time 
have I been resolutely or de- 
signedly an apostate to either. 

To this honorable court, then, 
I now commit myself. My, 
character and life are at your 
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disposal; the former as sacred 
to me as the latter is precious, 
The joy or overwhelming an- 
guish of a dear mother and 
two sisters, who mingle their 
tears together and are all but 
frantic for my situation, hang 
on your verdict. If I am found 
worthy of life, it shall be im- 
proved by past experience and 
especially taught ‘by the serious 
lessons of what has lately hap- 
pened, but if nothing but death 
can atone for my pitiable indis- 


cretion, I bow with submission | 


and all due respect to your 
impartial decision. Not with 
sullen indifference shall I then 
meditate upon my doom as not 
deserving it. No; such beha- 
viour would be an insult to God 
and an affront to man, and the 
attentive and candid deportment 
of my judges in this place re- 
quires more becoming manners 
inme. Yet if 1 am found guilty 
this day, they will not construe 
it; I trust, as the least disrespect 
offered to their discernment or 
opinion, if I solemnly declare 
that my heart will rely with 
confidence in its own innocence 
until that awful period when my 
spirit shall. be separated from 
my body to take its everlasting 
flight and be ushered into the 
presence of Him, before whom 
all hearts are open, and from 
whom no secrets are hid.” 
THE SENTENCE. 

On the sixth day-of the trial, 
(Sept. 18th) the court met to 
pronounce sentence. The pri- 
soners were brought forward 
and asked if any of them had 
anything more to offer in their 
defence. The prisoners having 
nothing more to offer, the presi- 
dent of the court-martial read to 
them their sentence. . Peter 
Heywood and six others were 
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adjudged gzwilty, and condemn- 
ed to suffer death by being ‘ 
hanged by the neck on board 
one of His Majesty’s ships. 
Three were acquited. In con- 
sideration of the general good 
character of Heywood he was 
earnestly’ recommended to’ his 
Majesty’s mercy by the court. 

The fellowing letter of Hey- 
wood written to Rev. Dr. Scott 
requesting him to communiéate | 
the sad intelligence of his con- 
demnation to his mother, will 
show in what state of mind he 
met the great affliction which 
had now come upon him. 


‘‘ Honored and dear sir: 


“On Wednesday the 12th in- 
stant the awful trial commen-_ 
ced; and on that day, when in ~ 
court, I had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving your most kind and pa- 
rental letter ; in answer to which 
I now communicate to you the 
melancholy issue of it, which, as 
I desired my friend Mr. Gra-~ 
ham to inform you of it imme- 
diately, will be sad news to 
you. The morning lowers, and 
all my hope of worldly joy is 
fled. On Tuesday morning, 
the 18th, the dreadful sentence 
of death was pronounced upon 
me, to which (being the just. de- 
cree of that Divine Providence ~ 
who first gave me breath) I> 
bow my devoted head with that 
fortitude, cheerfulness, and re- 
signation, which are the duty of 
every member of the church of 
our blessed Savior and Redeem- 
er Christ Jesus. To him alone 
I now look for succor, in full 
hope that perhaps a few days 
more will open to the view of 
my astonished and fearful soul 
his kingdom of eternal and in- 
comprehensible bliss, prepared 
only for the righteous of heart. 
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“J have not been, found guilty 
of the ;slightest act connected 
with that detestable crime of 
mutiny, but am doomed to. die 
for not being active in my en- 
deayors to suppress it. Could 
the witnesses who appeared on 
the court-martial be themselves 
tried, they would also suffer for 
the very same and-only crime 
of which I have been. found 
guilty. But I am. to. be_ the 
victim. Alas! my youthful in- 
experience, and not depravity of 
will, is the sole cause to which 
I can attribute my misfortunes. 
But, so far from repining at 
my fate, I receive it with a 
dreadful kind of joy, compo- 
sure, and serenity of mind ; well 
assured that it has pleased God 
to point me out as a subject 
through which some greatly 
useful (though at present un- 


searchable) intention of the di- . 


vine attributes may be carried 
into execution for the future 
benefit of my country. Then 
why should [ repine at being 
made a sacrifice for the good, 
perhaps, of thousands of my fel- 
low-creatures; forbid it, Heay- 
en! Why should I be sorry to 
leave a world in which I. have 
met with nothing but misfor- 
tunes and all their concomitant 
evils? I shall, on the contrary, 
endeavor to divest myself of all 
wishes for the futile and sub- 
lunary enjoyments of it, and 
prepare my soul for its recep: 
tion into the bosom of its. Re- 
deemer, For though the very 
strong recommendation I have 
had to his majesty’s mercy by 
all the members of the court 
may meet with his approbation, 
yet that.is but the balance of a 
straw, a mere uncertainty, upon 
which no hope can be built; the 
other is.a certainty that must 


one day happen to every mor- 
tal, and, therefore, the salvation . 
of my .soul requires my, most” 
prompt and. powerful exertions 
during the short time J may 
have to remain on this earth. 

“ As. this is too tender a sub- 
ject for me to inform my unhap- 
py and distressed mother and 
sisters of, 1 trust, dear sir, you 
will either show them this. let- 
ter, or make known to them the 
truly dreadful intelligence in 
such a manner as (assisted. by . 
your wholesome and paternal 
advice) may enable them to bear 
it with Christian fortitude. The 
only worldly feelings I am now. 
possessed of are for their hap- 
piness and welfare; but even 
these; in my present: situation, I 
must ‘endeavor, with God’s as- 
sistance, to eradicate from my 
heart, how hard soever the task. 
I must strive against cherishing: 
any temporal affections. But, 
my dear sir, endeavor to miti- 
gate my distressed mother’s sor- 
row. Give my everlasting duty 
to her, and unabated love to 
my  disconsolate brothers and 
sisters, and all my other rela- 
tions. Encourage them, by my 
example, to bear up with forti- 
tude and resignation to the Di- 
vine will, under their load of 
misfortunes, almost too great 
for female nature to support, 
and teach them to be fully per- 
suaded that all hopes of happi- 
ness on earth are vain. On my 
own account I still enjoy the 
most easy serenity of mind; and 
am, dear sir, for ever, your 
greatly indebted, and most du- 
tiful but ill-fated, 

“Proer Heywood.” . 


His next letter is to his dear- 
ly beloved Nessy. 


“Had I not a strong idea that, 
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ere this mournful epistle from 
your ill-fated brother can reach 
the trembling hand of my ever 
dear and much-afflicted Nasa 
she must have been informed of 
the final issue of my trial on 
Wednesday morning, by my 
honored friend Dr. 
would not now add trouble tothe 
afflicted by a confirmation of it. 
Though I have indeed fallen an 
early victim to the rigid rules 
of the service, and though the 
jaws of death are once more ‘ 
Open upon me, yet do I. not ? 
now, nor ever will, bow to the 3 
tyranny of base-born fear. Con- 3 
scious of having done my duty 3 
to God and man, I feel not one ; 
moment’s anxiety on my own ac- 
| 


count, but cherish a full and 
sanguine hope that perhaps 4 
few days will free me from the 
load of misfortune which has 
ever been my portion in this 
transient period ofexistence, and 
that I shall find an everlasting 
asylum in those blessed regions 
of eternal bliss where the gallin 
yoke of tyranny and oppressio 
is felt no more. 

“Tf earthly majesty, to whose 
mercy I have been recommend- 
ed by the court, should refuse 
to put forth its lenient hand and 
rescue me from what is fan- 
cifully called an ignominious 
death, there is a heavenly King 
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and Redeemer ready to receive 
the righteous penitent, on whose 
gracious mercy alone I, as we 
all should, depend, with that pi- 
ous resignation which is the du- 
ty of every Christian; well con- 
vinced, that without his express 
permission not even a hair of 
our head can fall to the ground. 

“Oh! my sister, my heart 
yearns when I picture to. myself 
the affliction, indescribable afflic- 
tion, which this melancholy in- 
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telligence must have caused in 
the mind of my much honored 
mother. But let it be your pe- 


; culiar endeavor to watch over 


her grief and mitigate her pain. 
I hope, indeed, this little advice 
from me will be unnecessary ; 
for I know the holy precepts 
of that inspired religion, which, 
thank Heaven! have been im- 
planted in the bosoms of us all, 
will point out to-you, and all 
my dear relatives, that fortitude 
and resignation which are Tre- 
quired of us'in the conflict of 
human affairs, and prevent you 
from arraigning the wisdom of 
that omniscient Providence of 
which we ought all to have the 
fullest sense. ~~ 

“T have had’all my dear Nes- 
sy’s letters ; the one of the 17th 
this morning: but alas! what do 
they now avail? Their contents 
only serve to prove the instabi- 
lity of all human hopes and ex- 
pectations ; but, my dear sister, 
I begin to feel the pangs which 
you must suffer from the peru- 
sal of this melancholy paper, and 
therefore desist, for I know it is 
more than your nature can sup- 
port: The contrast between last 
week’s correspondence and this 
is great indeed; but why? we 
had only hope then; and have 
we not the same now ? certainly. 
Endeavor, then, my love,to cher- 
ish that hope, and with faith rely 
upon the mercy of that God, 
who does as to him seems best 
and most conducive to the gene- 
ral good of his miserable crea- 
tures. ; 

“ Bear it then with Christian 
patience, and instil into the mind 
of my dear and now sorrowful 
sisters, by your advice, the same 
disposition; and, for Heaven's 
sake, let not despair touch the 
soul of my dear mother—for 
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_ then all would be over. Let 
_ James also employ all his efforts 
to cheer her spirits under her 
weight.of woe. I will write no 
more, Adieu, my dearest love! . 
Write but little to me, and pray 
for your ever affectionate but ill- 
fated brother. 

-“P,§, Iam in perfect spi- 
rits; therefore let not,your sym- 
pathizing feclings for my suffer- 
ings hurt your own precious 
health, which is dearer to me 
than life itself. Adieu!” 

Up to the time of the final 
sentence of the court, the family 
of young Heywood had been 
buoyed up with the confident 
hope of ns acquittal. During 
the term of the sitting of the 
court and for a week after, con- 
trary winds had prevented the 
arrival of any vessel at the Isle 
of Man (the home of Heywood).. 
At length the heavy tidings 
came, and the pleasing hopes 
were suddenly disipated. While 
Mrs. Heywood and her daugh- 
ters were flattering themselves 
that the much beloved son and 
brother would soon be. released 
to visit and comfort them, a lad 
ran to their house and abruptly 
told them that the trial was 
over andthe prisoners condemned 
but that Peter was recommend. 
ed to mercy. The news had 
come by a fishing boat. After 
a week of most agonizing anx- 
iety the news was confirmed b 
the arrival of the packet, which 
the winds had delayed, bringing 
the following letter from Mr. 
Graham to the Rev. Dr. Scott, 
the pastor and friend of the 
family. 


Portsmouth, Tuesday, 18th Sept. 
Sir: 

“Although a stranger, I make 

no apology in writing to you. I 
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WE 


have attended and given my as- 
sistance at Mr. Heywood’s trial, 
which was finished and the sen- 
tence passed about half an hour 
ago. Before I tell you what 
that sentence is, I must inform 
you that his life is safe, notwith- 
standing it is at present at the 
mercy of the king, to which he 
is in the strongest terms recom- 
mended by the court. That any 
unnecessary fears may not be 
productive of misery to the 
tumily, I must add, that the 
king’s attorney-general (who 
with Judge Ashurst attended 
the trial) desired me to make 
myself perfectly easy, for that 
my friend was as safe as if he 
had not been condemned. I 
would have avoided making use 
of this dreadful word, but it 
must have come to your know- 
ledge, and, perhaps, unaccom- 
panied by many others of a 
pleasing kind. To prevent its 
being improperly communicated 
to Mrs, or the Misses Heywood, 
whose distresses first engaged 
me in the business, and could 
not fail to call forth my best ex- 
ertions upon the occasion, I send 
you this by express. The mode 
of communication I must leave 
to your discretion; and shall 
only add, that although, from a 
combination of circumstances, 
il-nature, and mistaken friend- 
ship, the sentence is in itself ter- 
rible; yet it is incumbent on me 
to assure you, that, from the 
same combination of circum- 
stances, everybody who attend 
ed the trial is perfectly satisfied 
in his own mind that he was 
hardly guilty in appearance, in 
intention he was perfectly inno- 
cent. I shall of course write to 
Commodore Pasley, whose 
mind, from my letter to him of 
yesterday, must be dreadfully 
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agitated, and take his advice 
about what is to be done when 
Mr. Heywood is: released. I 
shall stay here till then, and my 
intention is afterward to take 
him to my house in town, 
where, I think, he had_ better 
stay till one of the family calls 
for him; for he will require a 
great deal of tender . mange- 
ment after all his sufferings ; 
and it would perhaps be a ne- 
cessary preparation for seeing 
his mother, that one or both his 
sisters should be previously pre- 
pared to support her on so try- 
ing an occasion.” 

On the following day Mr. 
Graham again writes to Dr. 
Scott, and among other things 
observes— 

_ “It will be a great. satisfac- 
tion to his family, to learn that 
the declarations of some of the 
other prisoners, since the trial, 
putit past all doubt that the 
evidence upon which he was 
convicted must have been (to 
say nothing worse of it) an ua- 
fortunate belief, on the part of 
the witness, of circumstances 
which either never had existence, 
or were applicable to one of the 
other gentlemen who remained 
in the ship, and not to Mr. Hey- 
wood,” 

This is supposed to refer to 
the evidence given by Hallet; 
who afterwards frequently ex- 
pressed his deep regret that he 
had testified what on subsequent 
reflection he believed to be in- 
correct,viz.,that during the muti- 
ny Bligh said to Heywood some- 
thing (the witness did not know 
what) upon which Heywood 
laughed, turned round, and 
walked away; he regretted hav- 
ing testified this, because he had 
subsequently satisfied himself, 


- that, in the general confusion of 
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the scene, he confounded Hey- 
wood with some other person. 


While a prisoner on board 
the Hector, after his condemna- 
tion, Heywood wrote the follow- 
ing letter to his sister Nessy. 


“Ship Hector, Oct. 16th, 1792. 


I have this moment received 
by my brother James my belov- 
ed sister’s letter of yesterday, 
which gives me new pleasure 
from the sentiments I find my 
dear mother entertains of me, 
notwithstanding the laws of my 
country have condemned me to 
banishment from the world as a 
wretch unworthy to be in it. 
But what of that? Am I the 
first unhappy victim who has 
been torn from his dear family, 
his connections and his all, tho’ 
conscious of his own integrity 
and thorough innocence of the 
crime for which his life must be 
the unjust forfeit? No. Why 
then should I for a moment re- 
pine? Ido not, nor ever will. 
For that idea alone if placed on 
a good foundation is sufficient 
to make any man s0 light, that 
he can buoyantly float upon the 
ruffled tide of misfortune. And 
I own to you, my dearest sister, 
it is that only that enables me 
to support my life and spirits 
which without it would soon 
bend beneath the ponderous load 
under which I have long totter- 
ed. But by and by, I shall, with 
God’s assistance, throw it off. 
‘Shen all will be well, and then I 
shall be a joyful partaker of that 
bliss of which I can have but a 
very faint idea. 

Ever, my dearest sister. your 
most affectionate brother 

Perer Heywoop.”’ 

On account of the good cha- 
racter of Heywood and his man- 
ly appearance before the Court, 
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many felt a deep interest in his 
case, and when the sentence of 
the Court was known, influen- 
tial friends exerted themselves 
to secure a happy issue of the 
recommendation to mercy.. A 
few days before the King’s con- 
sent granting pardon was issued, 
Mr. Graham wrote as follows to 
Peter’s mother. - 


“My dear Madam, 
“Tf feeling for the distresses 


and rejoicing in the happiness of ‘ 


others denotes a heart which en- 
titles the owner of it to the con- 
fidence of the good and virtu- 
ous, I would fain be persuaded 
that mine has been so far inte- 
rested in your misfortunes, and 
is now so pleased with the pros- 
pect of your being made happy, 
as cannot fail to procure me the 
friendship of your family, which, 
as it is my ambition, it cannot 
cease to be my desire to culti- 
vate. 
‘Unused to the common re- 
wards which are sought after 
in this world, I will profess to 
anticipate more real pleasure 
and satisfaction from the simple 
declaration of you and yours, 
that ‘we accept of your services, 
and we thank you for them,’ than 
it is for common, minds to con- 
ceive , but, fearful lest a too 
grateful sense should be enter- 
tained of the friendly offices I 
have been engaged in (which 
however, I ought to confess I 
was prompted to, in the first 
place, by « remembrance of the 
many obligations I owed to 
Commodore Pasley), I must beg 
you will recollect, that by send- 
ing to me your charming Nessy 
(and if strong affection may plead 
such a privilege, I may be allow- 
ed to'call her my daughter also) 
you would have over paid me if 
my trouble had been ten times, 
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and my uneasiness ten thousand 
times greater than they were, 
upon what I once thought the 
melancholy, but now deem the 
fortunate, occasion which has 
given me the happiness of her 
acquaintance. Thus far, my dear 
madam, I have written to please 
myself. Now, for what must 
please you; and in which, too, 
I have my share of satisfaction. 

“The business, though not 
publicly known, is most certain- 
ly finished ; and what I had my 
doubts about yesterday I am 
satisfied of to-day. Happy, hap- 
py, happy family! accept of my 
congratulations ; not for what 
it is in the power of words to 
express, but for what I know 
you will feel, upon being told 
that your beloved Peter will soon 
be restored to your bosom with 
every virtue that can adorn a 
man, and ensure to him an af- 
fectionate, a tender, and truly 
welcome reception.” 

At the foot of this letter Nes- ° 
sy writes thus:—‘Now, my 
dearest mamma, did you ever in 
all your life read so charming a 
letter ? Be assured it is exactly” 
characteristic of the benevolent 
writer. What would I give to 
be transported (though but for 
a& moment) to your elbow, that 
I might see you read it ? What 
will you feel, when you know 
assuredly that you may with 
certainty believe its contents ? 
Well may Mr. Graham call us 
happy! for never felicity could 
equal ours! Don’t expect con- 
nected sentences from me at 
present, for this joy makes me 
almost delirious. Adieu! love 
to all—I need not say be happy 
and blessed as I am at this dear 
hour, my beloved mother, 

“Your most affectionate, 
: a N. H.” 
[To be Continued.] 
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_ The Causes of Marine 
Disasters, 


We transfer to our columns, from 
the pages of Hunt’s Merchants’ 
_ Magazine, the following article by 
a correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. The article seems to have 
been called forth by the unparalleled 
marine disasters of 1853-54, 
We rejoice that the subject has 
found so able a pen in the hands of a 
~ practical man, and that thearticle has 
‘found its way into so influential a 
Magazine, influential too in the right 
quarter, 

We have long felt that the real 
and permanent reform of the marine 
service is almost utterly hopeless, 

- while the present ruinous system of 
shipping crews, and paying wagesin 
advance to their landlords exists. 

It was the burden of the Annual 
Report, published in the June num- 
ber of the Macazing, and of articles 
from experienced sea-captains, and 
seamens Chaplains in other numbers 
of this periodical. 

It is in the power of a few ship- 
ping houses in this city to abolish 
this system and substitnte a better 
one. They sustain by it a large 
‘number of the worst sailor landlords 
in the city, on whom they depend for 
their crews, and who fix the amount 
of advance, the rate of wages, and 
the quality of the article put on board 
to navigate their ships. It is useless 
‘to blame the men whom they clothe 
_and feed, or to curse the business 
which they sustain; and equally use- 
less to think of better crews, or of 
introducing better men into the ser- 
vice, while owners continue the pres- 
ent traffic with sailor landlords. for 
the crews of their ships. We earn- 
estly hope that other pens, and other 
periodicals will take up this subject, 


§ 
bY 
is 


so momentous to the interests of com- 


> merce, the safety of life, the skill 


and efficiency of crews, and the mor- 
al and spiritual improvement of sea- 
men. In the meantime we bespeak 
a careful perusal of the following ar- 
ticle by all our commercial readers. 

It might be more appropriately en- 
titled the Remedy, than the “Caus- 
es” of Marine Disasters :— 


Having improved, by adequate 
measures, the condition and charac- 
ter of the vessels themselves, and se- 
cured the services of more competent 
masters, the next desideratum is to 
procure more efficient and larger 
crews, Without good seamen, and 
enough of them, the finest ship and 
the most skillful officers must in vain 
struggle against the elements. Tis 
impossible to avert disaster, if there 
is not even physical strength enough 
to handle the ship, and if, as is now 
generally the case, the men are igno- 
rant of their duty, and besides unwil- 
ling to discharge it when able to do 
so. The scarcity of seamen has in 
fact become a national evil of the 
most serious magnitude. The gov- 
ernment finds extreme difficulty in 
manning even one ship, though pay- 
ing a liberal bounty to all who will 
enlist. I question whether it wouid 
be possible to obtain a crew of even 
the most inferior quality, for an ordi- 
nary sized squadron, under twelve 
months at least. In the merchant ser- 
vice no less difficulty is experienced. 
The best and most valuable ships are 
daily sent to sea with less than the 
ful complement of men allowed them 
under even the present restricted sys- 
tem. Four-fifths of their crews, 
moreover, are foreigners of the low- 


‘est and vilest stamp, and one-half or 


more of these, landsmnen. _ Disasters 
similar to that which befell the Brit- 
ish ship Tayleur, are by no means 
rare, Of this vessel it is reported 
that the inefficiency of her crew was 
the chief cause of her loss—15 only 
out of 50 men were able seamen. 
The crew included Chinese and 
Lascars, who were unable to under- 
stand the English language, and the 
orders, therefore, could not be exe- 
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. cuted. . The vessel is said to have 
drifted about at the mercy of the 
winds and waves for several hours 
before the wreck. The loss of life 
was frightful; out of 660 only 280 
were saved; 250 women and child- 
ten were drowned, Many of our 
vessels are exposed to a similar risk, 
and I have no doubt nota few have 
been lost from just the same cause. 

Tis peculiar to the English and 
American nations to pay the least re- 
gard to the qualifications of both their 
shipmasters and crews, because, I 
presume they can best afford to pay 
for marine losses. | Instances have 
frequently come under my own obser- 
vation, in which not more than two 
seamen could be found among a crew 
of six or eight men, and but one of 
these two able to box a compass, or 
tie a reef-knot; anda sailor only by 
comparison with his more ignorant 
shipmates, the master, in fact, not 
knowing how to clew up a top-gal- 
lant sail properly; and the evil is 
daily becoming worse. ’Tis a com- 
mon question, “ what has become of 
the sailors?” Doubtless the present 
scarcity, isin part owing to the dis- 
covery of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia, and the consequent induce- 
ments held out to searnen to make 
their fortunes on shore. *Tis esti- 
mated that upwards of 600 vessels, 
mostly square-rigged, have doubled 
Cape Horn since 1848, of which num- 
ber a large proportion have never re- 
turned, chiefly for want of men to 
bring them back. These ships have 
generally been wrecked, or suffered 
to rot in the harbor of San Francisco, 
while their crews are lost to the com- 
merce of ihe country. The war in 
Europe also employs an unusually 
large number of sailors, but neither 
of these reasons furnish the true an- 
swer to the question, and besides will 
ouly produce temporary effects.— 
I'he very fact that the commerce and 
the navy of the country can be thus 
crippled by the withdrawal of even a 
Jarge portion of our seamen, is in it- 
self proof that we need more, and es- 
pecially that we need the adoption of 
some plan wh:reby such evils may 
not be of frequent recurrence. It is 
clear that unless measures be at once 


devised. whereby we can supply the 
places of the seamen thus withdrawn, 
we shall, ere long, be without any at 
all. Of those who are now employ- 
ed on shore in California, é&c., or in 
the British navy, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed the largest portion will never 
return. We must look, then, to the 
creation ofa new generation of sailors. 
We shall otherwise be brought to a 
stand in our. progress towards com- 
mercial supremacy, by the want of 
men to carry on the work—like a 
successful general who, on the field 
of victory, and in the midst of tri- 
umph, is arrested by the disappear- 
ance of his army. 

Since commencing the discussion 
of this subject, I learn that the Marine 
Society of New York has drawn upa 
memorial to Congress, requesting the 
passage of a law by which every 
vessel shall be required to ship a cer- 
tain number of apprentices, propor- 
tioned to her tonnage. 

This measure, if adopted and en- 
forced, will prepare the way for se- 
curing, during the present genera- 
tion, a fine body of native seamen ; 
and I hope the mercantile community 
will urge its passage by Congress, 
before their adjournment. Let the 
bill further provide that the most 
promising and deserving of these 
apprentices be sent to a nautical 
school, where they may be educated 
in the higher branches of their pro- 
fession, with a view to the command 
of vessels, each master being requir- 
ed to report their individual charac- 
ter and progress to the owner of the 
vessel in which they may be shipped. 
Then if Congress will not, or can 
not, provide for the establishment and 
maintenance of a nautical school, let 
it be done by private enterprise and 
contributions, A movement in this 
direction has been already made in 
Searsport, Me., where a few ener- 
getic shipmasters and public-spirited 
citizens, have founded a school for 
educating young men for the sea.— 
If, according to the London Shipping 
Gazette, “the empire of the seas 
must before long be ceded to Ameri- 
ca,” *tis certainly the policy of the 
government to take this matter in 
hand; but if they will not, or can not, 
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then. 1-say let owners and under- 
writers, and the patriotic generally, 
undertake and prosecute the work. 
Encouragements should be held 
out to the bold and hardy young men 
of our country to select the sea as 
their scene of life and usefulness, and 
this they will do, and in great num- 
bers, too, if advantages such as are 
proposed should be secured to them. 
While liberally-patronized schools are 
established and sustained throughout 
the country, to meet the necessities 
of almost every other class of our 
citizers, none (with the single excep- 
tion referred to,) have been. provided 
for the sailor. The boy whose taste 
and ambition lead him towards the 
ocean, must educate himself for his 
arduous and most useful calling, or 
assume its responsibilities (second to 
none other) destitute of the knowi- 
edge which is absolutely essential to 
their proper discharge. The youth 
of our country are thus invited and 
prepared to enter any and every oth- 
er line of life; educated, too, on the 
most liberal scale, at public expense ; 
while those who would be sailors are, 
in fact, deterred from. their purpose 
by the want of means and opportuni- 
ty of qualifying themselves for the 
profession of their choice; a proles- 
sion which, at no time inferior either 
in honor or utility to those which are 
fostered by public care; is at this par- 
ticular crisis, in some. respects, per- 
haps, the most important to our na- 
tional interests. Let schools for sail- 
ors, then, be established at once, and 
let efforts be made to induce young 
men to enter into the merchant ser- 
vice, The expense, evenif they be 
entirely. free schools, will be more 
than repaid, and that soon, by the in- 
creased security to life and property 


-at sea which will ensue, while pro- 


vision will thus be made for the per- 
manent supply of seamen propotioned 
to the increasing demands of com- 
merce. 

To meet present necessities, how- 
ever, there are other measures which 
should be adopted. Tre plans sug- 
gested for the creation of a new and 
better class of seamen are rather 
prospective than immediate in their 
results. Notwithstanding the actual 
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deficiency as to numbers from which 
commerce now suffers, our vessels 
may be supplied with far better aver- 
age crews, if the present system of 
shipping men were abolished. In 
no deparment of trade does such an 
anomaly exist as that which prevails 
in reference to this point. To pur- 
chase an article without inspection, 
and to pay for what is not received, is 
peculiar to ship owners. They employ 
men as sailors who are not sailors— 
they hire laborers as able-bodied and 
efficient who are feeble and impotent, 
and then besiaes pay them in advance 
for work not yet performed, thus giv- 
ing a premium for desertion and con- 
sequent loss. Why should the res- 
ponsibility of supplying a crew be 
left with persons who have no direct 
interest in the matter at all? whose 
only care is to secure to themselves 
the payment of a debt which, in nine 
cases out of ten, is only a fraud on 
the sailor? The shipment of seamen 
should be at once taken out of the 
hands of the landlords, and the pay- 
ment of advances stopped. Until this 
be done, it will be vain to expect any 
improvement in the quality of seamen, 
and the rates of advance will con- 
tinue to increase. 

The landlords will require more 
and more advance money, for the 
simple reason that the large sums 
paid nominally to the sailor furnish 
only so much increased plunder, 
(significantly termed ‘“‘blooi-money”) 
fur the landlord. ’Tis a fact too mon- 
strous to require proof, that the bills 
for grog, éc., contracted at the 
boarding: house, swallow up the far 
greater share of the sailor’s advance, 
and these bills usually bear a remark- 
able proportion to the state of the 
sbipping-market. . Why merchants 
will aid in supporting such a system 
it is hardito imagine, unless they be 
supposed ignorant thereof. I would 
propose, then, for consideration, either 
that masters of vessels ship their 
crews themselves, which would ena- 
ble them at least to know whether 
they were going to sea with sailors 
instead of landsmen; or, as a more 
sure and efficient remedy for existing 
evils, that there be established in ev- 
ery port, (the large ones at least,) a 
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shipping house or rendezvous, con- 
ducted on a plan similar to that which 
the government pursues with regard 
to the navy. Let competent persons 
be appointed, whose duty it shall be 
to examine every man who offers to 
ship, as to his qualifications. Noone 
who was nota sailor could then be 
palmed off on some luckless master 
as an efficient hand.* There should 
also be a surgeon toexamine into the 
physical condition of the men, which 
would save owners the expense of 
maintaining a hospital on board their 
ships, and secure masters the services 
of the whole crew. The joint inter- 
est of owners, underwriters and mas- 
ters, should unite them in adopting 
and carrying out this measnre. It 
has been partially in operation at New 
Orleans for about six months, and al- 
ready produced many good results. 
The expense would be trifling, 
compared with the sure benefit. Two 
or three retired masters could easily 
be found in every port, who would 
gladly and faithfully superintend the 
shipping and examination of the men, 
and the services of a surgeon for a 
few hours every day could be secur- 
ed at no great cost. Instead of pay- 
ing advances, which, as I have stated, 
rarely enrich the sailor, let other 
measures be adopted to induce men 
to ship. The system pursued by the 
whalers, is in principle an excellent 
one. Let the sailor have an interest 
in the voyage, by receiving a small 
portion of its profits. This will at- 
tach him to the ship, and stimulate 
him to do his duty. An honest own- 
et would thus, too, secure the confi- 
dence and affection of a crew, and 
always be able to man his ship effi- 
ciently, while the influence upon sail- 
ors will be most salutary, tending 
to beget in them habits of economy, 
and a healthful professional ambition. 
A retired shipmaster thus writes upon 
this point: “During the period in 
which I sailed before the mast, I 
made a voyage ina Salem East In- 
diaman to Sumatra and thence to 
Europe. On board that ship the cus- 
tom prevailed of allowing to each of 
the crew a half ton privilege, to be 


* See an article in ‘Sailor's Magazine,’ Noy, 
1858, page 89. 


filled with the sailors’ venture, the 
captain effecting sales on the seamens 
account, without charge. Navigation 


was also taught on board by the offi- 


cers, As the result of all this pains- 
taking to benefit seamen, nearly all 
of that crew subsequently became 
officers of vessels. Much of the 
evil now existing in reference to the 
scarcity of seamen, is owing to the 
fact that there is no tie connecting 
them with the owners and masters ; 
no common bond of interest—they 
are only as day-laborers hired by the 
job.” 
: They care for neither ship nor 
owner beyond the present; but let it 
be an established system that a suc- 
cessful voyage shall proportionately 
benefit the sailor, whose toils have 
contributed to the result, as well as 
the owners, and let every man who 
exerts himself to do his duty, who is 
obedient and respectful to his officers 
and faithful ts his employers, be re- 
warded by increased compensation, 
and by being retained in the employ- 
ment of the merchant whom he has 
thus served, and there will be no dif- 
ficulty in securing good and true 
men. Once make it the interest of 
the sailor to stick by his ship and his 
captain, and reward fidelity with a 
preference over mutiny and desertion, 
and you will furnish a motive to good 
conduct, which is at present but sel- 
dom regarded. The more intimately 
acquainted owners, masters and sea- 
men can mutually become, the better 
for all parties, and, therefore, as many 
inducements as possible should be 
devised to attach men to their ships. 
The system of shipping for the run 
should be abandoned, as far'as prac- 
ticable, and whenever a crew is dis- 
charged, each man should receive a 
certificate of said discharge from the 
master, stating what his character and 
conduct have been during his term 
of service. These certificates should 
always entitle those who are com- 
mended, to a preference at the *en- 
dezvous. So Jong as sailors are all 
treated alike, the good faring no bet- 
ter than the bad, neither owners nor 
masters troubling themselves to find 
out which among them is worthy, or 
offering any reward for meritorious 
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service, it were unreasonabte to ex- 
pect.any material change for the bet- 
ter. Sailors will continue to wander 
about from port to port, indifferent as 
to owner or master, into whose hands 
chance or necessity may throw them, 
regarding all as equally their enemies, 
or at least as equally unconcerned 
about their welfare. A mereincrease 
of wages will effect no improvement; 
and so long as the landlords fatten 
upon the spoils, merchants may ex- 
pect to pay more and be worse serv- 
ed; for the resultis to crowd our 
ships with foreigners, to increase an- 
archy, and to drive good nee Web of 
the scrvice. 

There are other suggestions that 
occur to me, in this connection, but 
the subject has already so far exceed- 
ed reasonable bounds, that I will now 
bring it toa close. If, by the means 
advised, the character and qualifica- 
tions of masters and crews can be 


raised to the required standard, all. 


other needed improvements will fol- 
low of themselves in due order and 
season. The construction and equip- 
ment of vessels will be rendered 
more perfect and complete. A good 
master ard a smart crew will not be 
long in an unseaworthy craft. With 
properly educated masters, the neces- 
sary instruments and other applian- 
ces for skillful navigation will, as a 
matter of course, be supplied—thus 
prepared for the voyage, the risks of 
speed will also be greatly diminished. 
We shall be enabled to drive the ships 
if not with entire safety, at least with 
a greatly diminished peri]; and we 
may then hope to restore order and 
obedience among the crews, the last 
but not the least of the alarming evils 
now prevalent. Insubordination stalks 
unchecked on the decks of our ships. 
Mutinies, desertion, and anarchy bid 
fair to destroy our commerce. Pow- 
er has been taken from the officers, 
while yet nothing is being done to 
secure moral improvements among 
the men. In theory, it may be very 
well to rely on the good disposition 
of the crew; but in practice, the re- 
sult has been that resistance to au- 
thority, conflicts between officers and 
men, skulking from duty, meeting of 
vessels, trials, and loss to all concern- 
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ed, are now more frequent than ever 
before, and are, besides, multiplying 
daily. 

Something must be done, and done 
speedily, or we must be prepared for 
even worse evils. That sailors should 
be, and can be controlled without the 
lash, I have never doubted; nor am I 
an advocate for the restoration of this 
particular mode of punishment; but, 
at the same time, I am_ thoroughly 
persuaded that unless the character 
and qualities. of seamen are improved 
by some measures similar to those 
proposed, we shall be compelled eith- 
er to go back to the old.code, or adopt 
one in reality more severe; or else— 
and it is an alternative as certain as 
alarming—surrender our ships to the 
command of theircrews, If the pub- 
lic, during the last nine months, has 
iost upwards of $9,000,000 by mar- 
ine disasters, under the present sys- 
tem, to what an amount the losses of 
the next year will probably be swell- 
ed, is a problem that should be calcu- 
tated. It is clear that there are evils _, 
to be corrected of the most. porten- 
tous magnitude. A common interest 
should unite all good men together 
in devising remedies. I have assum- 
ed throughout my discussion of the 
subject, that such is the general fee!~ 
ing. Increased security of naviga- 
tion is as profitable at least -to the 
owner as to the underwriter. Each 
loss. prevented is so much added to. 
the chances in favor of the owner, 
and consequently lowers the. rates of 
insurance; and it is self-evident that 
every dollar saved to the insurance 
office is saved to. the public, 
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Why Care for Sailors? 


1. Because Christ cared for them. 
He went on board their vessels and 
preached in and’ from them, and 
called sea-faring men to build up his 
kingdom. Wearein sympathy with 
his infinite mind when we care for 
sailors. 


2. Because many of them take 
very poor care of themselves. They 
go recklessly into, all sorts of dan- 
gers in reference to the body; and 
are still more reckless in regard io 
all sorts. of dangers in reference to 
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the soul. ‘Men who do not care for 


themselves may nevertheless be worth ° 


being cared for by others,—nay, even 
have a claim onour care on that very 
account. 

3. Because they do take care of 
great interests of ours. They facili- 
tate our knowledge of distant parts of 
the earth. They bear away the pro- 
ducts of our land, and gather the pro- 
ducts of all other lands for our use. 
They care for uncounted millions of 
treasure committed to their hands, 
and peril their lives for myriads of 
passengers entrusted to their’ skill 
and toil. 

4, Because'they exert vast influence 
for good or evil, over others. They 
are incessantly in motion, rove over 
every sea, visit every part of the 
world, come in contact with every na- 
tion, show forth their characters to 
all people, and impress that character, 
bad or good, upon uncounted multi- 
tudes. Make them what they should 
be, and no equal number of the hu- 
min family can do more good. 

5. Because, beside going every- 
where, they have special elements of 
character, suited, if rightly directed, 
to secure eminent usefulness. Their 
calling and education makes them 
bold, daring, capable of enduring 
great privation and hardship, and 
cherishes a free and full-hearted be- 
nevolence, all of which qualities, 
when sanctified by divine grace, com. 
bine to put them in the fore-front as 
good soldiers in the war Christianity 
is waging with the sin and misery of 
our world. 

6. Because very poor care has 
hitherto been taken of them. They 
have had poor accommodations on 
ship-board, and even poorer on shore, 
amid harpies, harlots, landsharks, and 
rum-sellers, who have combined to 
fleece the purse, debilitate the body, 
and destroy the soul, The Christian 
church has had a poor faith in their 
behalf, which has resulted in very 
poverty-stricken efforts to do them 
good, A brighter day is dawning, 
but a thousand-fold more care for 
seamen is imperiously demanded. 

7. Because we have so little time 
in which to care for them, They are 
the most short-lived of the human 
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family. Sea disasters and shore’ 
temptations, with hardships and ex-" 
posures: give the average length of 
life at less than fifteen years. They 
pass away like the swift ships they 
navigate. We must doquickly what ~ 
we do for them. 

8. They are yet to bear an impor- 
tant part in the conversion of the 
world. ‘The abundance of the sea 
shall be converted unto thee.” As: 
they have acted with great power for 
evil on the nations by their vices, 
they are yet to act with great power 
for good, as they shall become the 
sanctitied links of that great chain by 
which God shall bind the nations to- 
gether in holiness and love. Ships 
shail be floating sanctuaries. Offi- 
cers and crews shall bear the image 
of ‘their Lord, while they bear his 
vessels of salvation to the distant na- 
tions, We carry out God’s great 
/plans, therefore, when we care: for 
sea-faring men. ; 

Here, certainly, are motives enough 
to care for sailors. Let it be a hearty 
earnest, prayerful, — self-sacrificing 
care. And such care will not be 
expended in vain —Odserver. 
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‘Don’t Forget your 
Mother.” 


I said it to a young man. He 
stood on the wharf. A noble ship 
was just casting off her fastenings. 
He was to go in her, and in her to go 
through, it spared, a three or four 
years voyage—through many seas, 
along many coasts, and through ten 
thousand temptations. 

Suppose my injunction should 
chase him through every sea, whisper 
in every zephyr, sound aloud in every 
storm, and mid-day toil should not 
crush it, nor the midnight watch fail 
of its re-echo. And suppose this 
mother was an enlightened and de- ~ 
vout Christian mother. 

1. Will that young man be unsub- 
missive to authority. “All hands on — 
deck.” “Another reef in that top- 
sail.” Will such orders, or any other, 
fall on that young man’s ears, and 
fail to start him to his feet? Did not 
that mother break his childish will, 
and teach him obedience; and re- 
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membering her, will he not obey ?— 
Would not that mother’s voice sanc- 
tion every lawful order, and does it 
not seem to ring in his ears along 
with, and powerfully sustained by, 
the captain’s voice ? 

2. Will that young man be pro- 
fane? What! And remember his 
godly mother. No! No! She will 
see the lips and hear the voice that 
dares utter those dreadful words.— 
So he thinks. Her eye will rest up- 
on him; now flashing rebuke, now 
filled with tears of sadness. Pro. 
fane? That youth, and remember 
his mother. No. It cannot be. 

3. Will he sympathise with the lewd 
and the vile? That mother is virtu- 
ally on board that ship—In that young 
man’s heart. Keep her image be- 
fore you, young man. With it in 
sight, all seductions to vileness will 
perish as the green leaf in the hot 
sirocco from the desert. Forget thy 
mother, and vile passions will lose 
one of the most powerful of al! an- 
tagonists. 

4, Will he be intemperate? Had 
he never heard that sweet and solemn 
voice bidding him abjure the intox - 
eating cup? Can he touch it with- 
out seeing a remembered mother’s 
frown! Does he not know that one 
step that way would raise the sigh 
and start the tear of maternal love ? 
You may follow drink, young man, 
but you must forget your mother 
first. 

5. Will he not be an upright and 
virtuous young man? If he does not 
become truly religious—and how 
strong the probability of this—yet so 
far as a fair and lovely external mo- 
rality is concerned, that certainly shall 
be found, if he will cherish the re- 
membrance of his mother. 

Therefore we send the appeal af- 
ter him, “ Dont forget your mother !” 
We will write it on the cabin, and 
nail it in the forecastle. We beg the 
waves to roll it and the winds to waft 
it after him, We would inscribe it 
on the ice-berg, and write it legibly 
on the mountain-top as the coast 
shall loom up before him. May he 
not, for a day, forget his mother; and 
if he will obey all the impulses of 
such faithful remembrance, when I 
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next grasp his hand, it shall be the 
hand of one safely returned from, and 
unharmed by, all the temptations of 
the sea.— Evangelist. 


Howto Avoid Sharks.” 


It has been asserted by men who 
have made themselves familiar with 
the habits of sharks, that they may be 
avoided by keeping in motion in the 
water; that so long asa man keeps. 
swimming, the shark cannot seize 
him; but the moment he ceases swim- 
ming and remains motionless on the 
water, the shark will seize with avi- 
dity the opportunity to satisfy his in- 
satiable appetite for human flesh. The 
following case was related by an eye 
witness, in support of this supposition: 

“Jn the summer of—, I was a pas- 
senger on board a sloop. bound. from, 
New York to Boston—We had been 
one day at sea—the sloop going about 
one knot through the water—by the 
motion of thesea the mainsail flapped 
vack and forth. There was a man on 
board who had two turile doves; one 
ot them perched on the main boom; 
the mainsail struck the little bird and 
threw him overboard; he was so in- 
jured ne could not rise. The owner 
grieved much, and finally came to the 
resolution of attempting to save him. 
He stripped and plunged into the w. - 
ter after the dove, now about seventy 
yards astern; he came up with him 
placed him on his head, and was re- 
turning to the sloop; all eyes were 
on him; our anxiety for the.safety of 
the man and the dove was changed to 
a deep feeling of fear and horror.— 
We observed a large, man-eating 
shark, about twelve or ihirteen feet 
long, close to the man. The shark’s 
mouth is under his head, and he can- 
not seize his prey unless he turns over 
onhis side. As the man drew up his 
lower limbs to give the stroke, the 
shark would shear up close to him, 
turn partly on his. side, and open his 
mouth to seize the man, but was pre- 
vented by his constant motion in 
swimming. ; 

“ The captain was an old, experien- 
ced man, had been a fisherman, and 
was deacon of a congregation, he turn- 
ed tothe crew and said, almostin a 
whisper, ‘ Not a word on your lives; 
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if Mr. Brown knows that the shark is 
after him he will be lost ; fear will de- 


_ prive him of the use of his limbs : but 


as Jong as he is ignorant of it, he is 
safe.’ A few moments of intense anx- 
iety brought the*man up under the 
quarter of the sloop. Men were in at- 
tendance'to lower a.rope with a bow- 
line knot, while the captain, with a 
aharpoon, struck the shark as soon 
as he came near enough. The har- 
poon did not enter the shark, and he 
made a second attempt, and was 
again: struck with the harpoon and 
kept off. The man got safe on board, 
and was then told of his providential 
escape.” 

In the year 1803, the ship Monti- 
cello, of Boston, was lying at anchor 
in the outer roads of Batavia, loading 
with coffee. One of the sailors, who 
was an excellent swimmer, swam off 
a mile from the ship. The ship’s boat 
was returning from town. They 
came near to the man and saw a huge 
shark following close to. ‘The officer 
hailed‘the mati and told him they 
would take him on board the boat.— 


He came along side got’ hold of the. 


gunwale of the boat, and as he sus- 
pended the motion of his legs the 
shark laid hold of him, He took in 
one‘leg above the knee joint. The sai- 
lor sung out, “ Hold on, a shark has 
got hold of me.” They held on, and 
the'shark drew off the lew at the knee 
joint, and all the flesh from the bone 


for three or four inches above the 


joint. ‘The man was taken into the 
boat and bled to death ina short time. 


Going im at the Eleventh 
our, 

* And about the eleventh hour he 
went out and found others standing 
idle, and he saith unto them, Why 
stand ye hereall the dayidle ? Mat. 
xx, 6. 

An old sailor, who was very rag- 
ged, and whose white head spoke the 
lapse of many years, was leaning ag’nst 
a post, in conversation with another 
sailor, A member of the Bethel Union 
spoke to them, and particularly in- 
vited the old man to attend the prayer 
meeting. His companion, after hear. 
ing the nature of the invitation, said, 
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‘Thomas go in. Come! come — 
man, go into the meeting: it won't 
hurt you.’ : 

‘Puh! puh!’ cried the old seaman, 
‘I should not know what to do with 
myself, I never go to Church or pray- 
er meetings ; besides I am too old. I 
am upwards of seventy, and lam ve- 
ry wicked, and have always been so. 
It is too late for me to begin. . It is of 
no use; allis over with me; I must 
go to the devil.’ 

After a moment’s pause, the mem- 
ber looked with pity upon the old ve- 
teran, and answered,— 

‘You are the very man the prayer 
meeting is held for.’ 

‘How so?, he asked, with much 
surprise. 

‘Because Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save the chief of sinners. 
When young, [ suppose you were 
tempted, to thick it wonld be time 
enough to be religious when you 
came to be old 2?” 

‘Ah! that I did, replied the sailor. 

‘ Now you are old, you say it is too 
late. Listen no longer to these sug- 
gestions ; come with me; no time is 
to be lost; for Jesus is waiting to save. 
you, poor sinner, or he» would have 
sent you to that place where bope ne- 
ver comes, before this; your sins de- 
serve it.’ 


‘His companion then said, * Tho- 
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mas, go tothe prayer meeting. You » 


have need, at your time of life, to pre- 


pare to die,’ 

He, went, and: attended regularly. 
Some time after he’ was asked, ‘ Well, 
my aged friend, do you think you are 
too much in years to be saved? too 
old in sin for the blood of Christ to 
cleanse you?’ 


‘No sir,’ said he ; I bless God I do’ 
feel hope, a blessed hope, which 1) 


would not give up for worlds—a hope 
which encourages me to think. that 


God, will be merciful to me, and par- 


don me, old sinner as I am.’ 


( Western Christian Advocate:) ’ 


SUL 


Mrractres.—It isa significant fact, 
that in the regions where Christ’s 


miracles were wrought, their reality, 


was not denied, though they were 
ascribed to other than divine agency. 
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NAVAL JOURNAL. 


Bob Spunyarn, 
THE PRACTICAL JOKER. 
By Hawser Martingale, 


The last time that Bob Spunyarn 
went to sea, was in the ship Mandri- 
cardo, of Boston. He was second 
mate of that ship, and proved himself 
an active, trustworthy and ever vigi= 
lant officer. When he was before 
the mast, he loved to steal a nap on 
deck during his watch, especially 
when it was not his look-out—and 
many a sweet sleep has he enjoyed 
seated on the body of the windlass, 
well wrapped in his monkey jacket, 
and his head reposing on the bitts.— 
But when he was promoted, he seem- 
ed to be aware of the responsibility 
which rested upon him, and never al- 
lowed himself to be caught napping. 
He constantly walked the quarter 

_deck, watching the wind and. the 
weather, and kept the sails coustant- 
ly trimmed, according to the breeze. 
He would also cause a good look-out 
to be kept on the forecastle—and ri- 
gorously exacted from the starboard 
watch, that one man, at least, should 
at all times be awake and moving. 

It was a cold, but clear, moonlight 
night, in the month of November, as 
the ship Mandricardo was dashing 
along, with the’ wind a-beam, on 
soundings, off the entrance to the 


British Channel. The starboard watch 

had the first watch that night—and 

Mr. Spunyarn gave the men strict, 
orders to keep a good look-out. But, 

about seven bells, much to his sur- 

prise and. indignation, he became 

aware that no one was walking the 

forecastle deck. Old Peter Petersen, 

a Swede, a veteran seaman, who, by 

the way, was hardly ever seen asleep . 
in his life, was leaning over the gun-. 
wale in the lee waist, quietly smok- 

inga cheroot. Bobasked him whose 

look-out it was. 

* Jonathan Doolittle’s,” replied Pe- 
ter. 

“Why, the fellow is fast asleep 
somewhere—the good-for-nothing va- 
gabond cannot be trusted—he would 
sleep with his head ina bucket of 
water. But I will try to awaken him 
at any rate.” 

Mr. Spunyarn walked forward soft- 
ly, and beheld on the inner part of the 
bowsprit, the gaunt form of Jonathan 
Doolittle, stretched at full length, his 
head lying between the night-heads, 
his capacious mouth wide open, and 
snoring away, as if for a wager ! 

Bob told Peter to keep silent, and 
draw a bucket of water; he then: 
went aft and told the man at the 
wheel not to be alarmed at any noise 
which ‘he might hear, and to pay no 
attention to any orders which he 
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might give from the forecastle to alter 
the course. The helmsman grinned 
intelligence, for he knew Mr, Spun- 
yarn well. 

Bob then went forward again.— 
Poor Jonathan was still in the same 
position—transported to the Land of 
Dreams—and apparently deeply en- 
gaged in bottling off sleep, asif to 
secure a stock for a long voyage. — 
The second mate took the bucket of 
salt water, stood over Jonathan, and 
gently poured a portion of the con- 
tents into his capacious mouth. This 
was an awkward interruption to Jon- 
athan’s deep reveries. The poor fel- 
low was almost suffocated ; and while 
he was gasping and struggling to get 
breath, Bob rolled him on deck, and 
dashed the remainder of the water in 
his face, at the same time screaming 
ina loud voice, “ Hard down your 
helm—Jonathan’s overboard!” 

‘This was all enacted in less time 
than it can be described, and the 
whole thing was so admirably manag- 
ed, that poor Doolittle actually believ- 
ed that he had fallen overboard while 
asleep on the bowsprit, and being a 
good swimmer, he ‘struck out’ on 
the deck, as if for dear life, and look- 
ed like an overgrown frog trying to 
swim ina basin of water. He essay- 
ed to call for help, but the salt water 
in his throat prevented, and the 
coushing, and sputtering, and strng- 
gling of the poor fellow was such, 
that neither the second officer, nor 
Peter Petersen ‘could restrain ‘their 
risible muscles, but burst out into a 
laugh which rang merily through the 
ship, and was the means of bringing 
- Jonathan to his senses—though not 
before the watch below, as well as 
‘ the remainder of the watch on deck, 
roused by the dreadful cry of ‘a man 
overboard,’ had rushed to the scene 
- of action in time to enjoy the joke. 

Jonathan» Doolittle was cured of 
sleeping on deck, and was ever after-. 
wards Vigilant when entrusted with 
' the look-out:, 


—+@ 
Flying Fish. 
Though many naturalists and voy- 
agers have described the appearance 


and habits of this singular variety of 
jhe finny tribes, very little is yet 
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known of them, and the accounts are 
often strangely contradictory. Mr. 
Ewbank, in his recent work on Bra- 
zil, differs widely in his opinions from 
other observers, and gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of their move- 
ments: 

Another gale and the ship practis- 
ing the polka, Sun veiled for two 
days since we entered the tropic.— 
As the captain and I were conversing 
just within the cabin door, something 
came flashing between us and drop- 
ped on the fioor—a ‘lying-fish, allur- 
ed by the lamp. Nearly killed by 
the blow, it died before a bucket of 
water-to put it in could be drawn.— 
Others came on board during the 
night. Such is the velocity of their 
motions, that a portion of their nose 
or scalp is left wherever they strike ; 
marks are numerous on the ship’s 
side. But for its wings, I should 
have taken the stranger for a macke- 
rel, From the nose to the extremity 
of the tail twelve inches; the longest 
side of each wing seven. The lower 
lobe of the tail, prolonged beyond the 
other, is designed no doubt, to facili- 
tate the act of springing from the 
waters. The wings, enlargements 
of pectoral fins, have their translucent 
membrane strengthened bv rods or 
rays, which diverge with the expand- 
ing surface, and, still fapther to dis- 
sribute their support, each one be- 
comes split about half way up the 
wing, and the. two branches, after 
spreading apart, become in like man- 
ner divided as they approach. the 
margin. 

As we approach the flying-fish lat- 
itude, (13 deg. and 14 deg.,) flocks of 
from twenty to a hundred spring up 
as the ship ploughs in among them. 

They seem to take the air for plea- 
sure as well as to escape danger, 


- groups and individuals being observ- 
ed leaping and making short trips as: 


in mere wantonness, | ‘They fly low, 
seldom mounting higher than six or 
eight feet; but they have the power. 
to rise and fall with the heaving sur- 
face, and to change their direction 
laterally, While the greater part. of 
a group goes off in a right line, indi- 
viduals turn aside and pursue. differ- 
ent courses, just.like birds disturbed 
in a rice or field wheat. Sometimes 
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you are ready to swear they are swal- 
lows skimming along for flies, so 
strongly do they, in certain lights, 
resemble them. When going ina 
direct line from you, their black 
backs are foreshortened and the 
wings in relief. In some positions, 
the fluttering of these organs is dis- 
tinetly visible, resembling trembling 
plates of mica 


The distance they pass over varies - 


with the impulse that rouses them. 
While some descend not far from 
you, others, more timid, dart far away. 
The ordinary flight of a group may 
be averaged at two hundred feet, 
but some proceed four or five times 
that distance. 1 have seen single 
fish pass over three hundred yards. 

22.—Air and ocean alike in tem- 
perature. [ cannot detect the slight- 
est change in the thermometer when 
plunged into the sea. oon, air 82 
deg., and the sky mottled with white 
and blue, very like the haunches of 
fat grey horses. This has been a 
heavenly day, one fitted for the bless- 
ed. Sea-birds fluttered round, and 
occasionally fiying-fish diverted us. 
In making off, some took to leeward, 
and others went directly against the 
wind. Some kept along parallel with 
us, and were occasionally canted half 
over by the wind blowing against 
their sides. Examples of progress 
by successive bounds and of varying 
their course when in the air occurred. 
Each flock follows a leader, and when 
he changes the direction of flight, the 
rest conform to it. Everywhere they 
are darting out of and playing over 
the liquid furrows, obviously enjoy- 
ing themselves as they spring from 
wave to wave, and turning their pear- 
ly sides and snowy abdomens to 
view. There is no watching them 
frisking over the green, uneven sur- 
face, without reverting to wrens and 
linnets in their native meads. Voice 
only is wanting to perfect the illusion ; 
but, though terrestrial glades resound 
with vocal melody, the ocean has no 
songsters. 

erby, Roget, and other natural- 

ists, who teach that the wings of fly- 
ing-fish are only buoyant, not pro- 
gressive organs, are mistaken, decid- 
edly so, 
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Notices to Mariners. 


Bent Buoy on Derr Hore Rock, : 
Off Cotuit, Vineyard Sound, Mass,— 
The Spar Buoy (red and black hori-) 
zontal stripes,) has been removed from 
this station, and in its stead, a Can 
Buoy of the second class, (red and 
black horizontal stripes,) with a bell’ 
weighing 150 pounds, secured on top 
in an iron frame, surmounted by a 
hoop iron day-mark, has been placed 
near this rock, 

The bell is elevated 4 1-2 feet 
above the water; it is tolled by 1 
action of the waves, wind, and tide, 
and can be heard in ordinary weather 
about half a mile.” 

The day-mark is 1 foot 4 inches in 
diameter, and is elevated 7 feet above 
the water. 

Boston, Sept, 9, 1856. 


A black Nun Buoy, of the third’ 
class, numbered 9, has been placed 
on the north end of Nix’s Mate, Bos- 
ton Harbor, in 15 feet water at low 
tide. The following magnetic bear- 
ings are given: Narrows Light, 8. 
K. 1-4 E. Long Island Head Light, 
W. 1-48. Deer Island Beacon, N. 
W.1-4N. 

A red Nun Buoy, of the third class, 
numbered 10, has been placed on 
Seventy-four Bar, Narrows, Boston 
Harbor, in 15 water at low tide, about 
20 fathoms west of the old wreck, 
which has but 9 feet of water on it 
xt low tide. The following magnetic 
bearings are given: Nix’s Mate 
Beacon, W. 3-4 N. Nix’s Mate Buoy, 
N. W. by W. 3-4 W. Deer Island 
Point Beacon, N. W. 


A black Spar Buoy, numbered 1, 
has been placeu off High Pine Ledge, 
Boston Bay, in 15 feet of water. The 
rock is dry at low spring tides. The 
following magnetic bearings are giv- 
en: Gurnet Lights, S. 1-4 W. Cap- 
tain’s Hill, W. 3-4S. Brant Point, 
N. by W. 

Bartlett’s Rock Buoy has been 
changed from No. 1 to No. 3. 

By order of the Light-house Board: 

C. H. B. CALDWELL, 
Light-house Inspector, 2d Dis. 
Boston, Sept. 10, 1856. 
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Marne.—A light-house will be 
erected during the present season on 
Fly’s or Green Island, near the east- 
ernend of Edgemoggin Reach. 

It is intended asa guide to vessels 
ranning to and from Ellsworth, Blue 
Hil); and Mt. Desert, and on the light 
house list of 1856 will come next af- 
ter No. 11, (Bear Island light-house.) 

The tower will be of brick, painted 
white, and will be attached to the 
keeper’s house, which will be of 
wood, and painted brown. The lan- 
tern will be painted black. 

The illuminating apparatus will be 
a:fifth order Fresnel lens, showing a 
fixed white light. 

The height of the center of the 
light above the level of the sea will 
be 25 feet, and the light will be visi- 
ble in good weather fromthe deck of 
an ordinary vessel about seven nauti- 
cal miles. 

The. light will be lighted for the 
first time on the night ot February 2, 
1857, and will be kept burning during 
every: night thereafter, 


By order of the Light-house Board,. 


nt W. B. Franxiy, 

__ Light-house Inspector, ist Dis. 
Portland, Sept. 12, 1856. 

Licgut-nousr on Care Hancock, 
Mouth of Columbia River, Washing- 
ton Territory, A fixed white light, 
1st order of Fresnel, illuminating the 
entire horizon. The tower is white- 
washed and placed on the pitch of 
the Cape, about 190 feet above the 
sea. ‘Ihe light is elevated about 230 
feet above the sea level, and will be 
seen, ina favorable state of the at- 
mosphere, from a height of 15 feet 
above the water, 22 nautical or 25 
statute miles, 

The latitude and longitude and 
magnetic variation of the Light, as 

Iven by the Coast Survey, are:— 
Lat, 46° 16! 35" N. Long. 124° 02! 
Ww. Magnetic Variation, July 1851, 
20° 45/ BE. 

_The light will be exhibited for the 
first time on the night.of the 15th of 
October, 1856, and thereafter every 
night from sunset ‘o sunrise, until 
further notice. 

A Fog Bell of 1,600 


pad, has 
also been placed on the 


luff in ad- 
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vance of the Light Tower, which | 
will be sounded during foggy or oth- 
er thick weather, night and day from 
the same date. The distinctive mode 
of striking the Bell wil be published 
hereafter. The machinery is in a 
frame building, ona_level with the 
ground, with the front open to receive 
the bell, and is also whitewashed. 
By order of the Light-house Board, 
Hartman Bacue, 
Maj. Topogl. Engs. Br. Maj. 12th Dis 
San Francisco, Cal., Sept. 15, 756. 


Nurwrort Harszor, R. ]1—A new 
light-house tower and keeper’s dwell- 
ing have been constructed, to take 
the place of the old tower and house 
at Beaver-Tail, on the south end of 
Conanicut island. The tower is of 
granite, (natural color,) and the 
house is of brick, whitewashed, of 
two full stories in height, and joined 
to the tower by a one-story connect- 
ing room. 

The new tower.is 10 feet square, 
49 feet from base to center of Jight, 
and is located 100 feet to the north 
of the old tower. Its base is 33 feet, 
above mean low water, making the 
light 82 feet above low tide level. 

In ordinary weather the light should 
be seen from the deck of a vessel, 10 
feet above the water, ata distance of 
14 nautical miles, 

The new illuminating apparatus 
will be of the 3d order of Fresnel, 
showing a fixed white light around 
the entire horizon. 

It will be exhibited on and after 
October 20, 1856, when the old light 
will be discontinued, and the old 
tower will be demolished, 

By order of the Light-house Board, 

K. B. Hunt, 
Lieut, Corps of Engineers, 
Newport, R. I. Sept. 20. 1856, , 


MassAcHUSETTS.—In conformity 
with the notice dated July 22, 1856, 
the new light at Gay Head will be 
exhibited at sunset on December 1st, 
1856, and will be kept burning dur- 
ing every night thereafter from sun- 
set to sunrise. ' 

The focal plane of the light is 43 
feet above the ground and 170 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
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‘The tower is of brick, colored 
brown, and stands about 12 feet from 
the center of the rear of the dwelling 
houses, with which it is connected. 

_ The Jantern is painted black. The 
dwelling houses are brick color. 

The illuminating apparatus is a re- 
volving Fresnel lens of the Ist order, 

showing a bright flash of the natural 
color every ten seconds. 

The light should be visible in good 
weather, from the deck of a vessel, 
19 nautical or 21 statute miles. 

The light now shown at Gay Head 
will be discontinued from the above 
‘named date, and in the course of the 
next season the old tower will be re- 
moved. 

By order of the Light-house Board, 

W. B. Franyuin, 
L. H. Engr. Ist & 2d Dists. 
Boston, Mass., Oct. 22, 1856. 


Disasters, 


Suipwrecks.—The losses by ship- 
wreck during the month of October 
are reported to reach the amount of 
$573,250, including both vessels and 
cargoes. The list includes 3 steam- 
ers, 2 ships, 9 barks and brigs, 16 
schooners, a pilot boat and a sloop.— 

‘The Journal of Commerce says:— 

~© The value of the “ unknown” car- 
goes would probably bring the gross 
total up to $700,000. This is inde- 
pendent of the loss incurred by ves- 
sels merely going ashore, of which 
there were many daring the month. 
There were also some very severe 
losses, both of life and property, on 
‘the lakes, which are not inciuded.” 


Brig Susan Soule sailed 7th Sept. 
from Matanzas, for Philadelphia, 
went ashore the following day on the 
Playitas shoals. After the captain 
had vainly endeavored to release her, 
he sent up to Matanzas for assistance, 
and a small vessel was immediately 
dispatched to her, but every exertion 
proved useless, and it was thought 
the brig would be a total loss. 


Barque Clementine, from Havana 
for this port, is the vessel reported a 
Thomaston ship ashore about twelve 
miles north of New Inlet Bar, N. C. 
She went ashore 7th inst., waterlog- 
ged and abandoned, and with her 


a 


cargo (sugar) will prove a total loss* 
A letter says she drifted ashore 
about seven miles from the Inlet, with 
decks swept of every thing, and no 
person on board. There ‘appears to 
be nothing in the hold except empty 
sugar boxes floating about. She 
hails from South Thomaston. No 
papers were found on board of her. 
Am. schr. Bennett, from Prince Ed- 
ward Island for the United States, 
foundered off Liverpool, N.'8., 11th 
Sept. Captain and crew saved, 


Schr. Henry Dunster went ashore 
at the Delaware Breakwater, morning 
of the 22 Sept., and will be a tota 
loss. ; 


Accounts from Nassau, N. P., to 
the 12th, state that on the 29th Sept., 
Captain Curry, of the brig Baltis, 
from Ragged island for New York, 
arrived with the news that his vessel 
was wrecked on the 20th at Green 
Gay 

Barque Albers, wrecked at Sagua, 
is a total loss. She was loading for 
New York, 


Schr. Ebro, from Eastport for Pro- 
vidence, is the vessel reported ashore 
near Gurnet Light. Her stern post 
and rudder are e@one, and the sand is 
over the cabin floor. Crew saved. | 


American ship Ocean Home and 
Cherubim came in collision off the 
Lizard 5th Sept. The Ocean Home 
sank in twenty minutes after the oc- 
currence. Seventy-seven lives were 
lost by the disaster. 


Schr. Glenview, from Frankfort, 
Me., for Fort Carroll, Patapsco River, 
was driven ashore in the late gale, 
near Cape Henry, and totally wreck- 
ed 


St. Helena, July 14.—The ship 
Sheridan Knowles, of Liverpool, 
Brown, from Akyab, for Cork, with 
rice sprung a leak and was abandon- 
ed June 21, about 200 miles east of 
the Cape of Good Hope, 

Schr. Sparks, from Bristol, Me., 
for Boston, came ashore on Long 
Beach, between Lynn and Little Na- 
hant, morning of 30th Sept., by mis- 
taking the light on Little Egg Rock 
for Long Island light. 

Ship Metropolitan, stranded at 
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Cronstadt, went ashore 21st Sept., on’ 
anchor ground, near Cagoe, in the 
Gulf of Finland. 


» Brig Wm..A. Drew was wrecked, 
at Sierra Morena; her hull was. sold 
by order of the underwriters’ agents 
and the acting U.S. Consul. 

Havana, Sept. 30.—Brig Niagara, 
from Pensacola for Havana, has been 
waterlogged and abandoned. Brig 
Wild Pigeon, from same port, has not 
appearad—probably foundered in the 
gale 30th Sept. and all hands perish. 
e e 

Shr. “ Mary W.” of San Francis- 
co, Cal,, Thomas, bound from Rio 
Janeiro, for New Orleans, was lost 
thirty miles east of Cape Corrientes, 
on the south side of Cuba West, hav- 
ing struck the rocks at half-past 11 
at night. 

Brig “ Tamoree,” reported Ameri- 
can, is stated in accounts from Bahia 
to have been lost 13th Sept., on the 
Abrolhos. 


A brig, painted black, with a white. 
streak, hailing from Scarboro’, Me., 
wateilooged and abandoned, decks 
swept off, é&c., was passed 18th Sep. 


Schr. Ann D. Osborn, at this port 
for Alexandria, reports, 31st Oct. at 
the mouth of the Potomac, fell in 
with schr, Citizen, of St. Marys lying 
on her beam ends; took from her 
Capt. Harden and two men. It blow- 
ing heavy, our boat was stove, and 
we were obliged to leave one man on 
the wreck. 

Schr. Laura E. Johnson, at this 
port from Newberne, reports: Oct. 
17 at 9 a. m., Cape Hatteras bearing 
S. W. 60 miles, fell in with brig 
Stephen Joy, Capt. Joy, from Phila- 
delphia for Charleston, having a sig- 
nal of distress flying from her fore- 
topmast tigging; found she had 
sprung a leak the night previous, and 
had four and a half feet water in her 
hold; took from her Capt. J. his wife 

nd child, and the crew, who had 
been at the pumps 18 hours, with 
the sea breaking over them. 

Propeller Top Gallant, from —— 
for New Haven, during the gale Fri- 
day night, 17th Oct., when off Black 
Rock, was disabled by the gale, and 


taken in tow by the steam propeller 

Seymour, and every effort was made - 
to make a harbor, but after encoun- 

tering several heavy seas the Top 

Gallant was observed to be sinking, 

when she was immediately cut loose 

from the Seymour and instantly sunk 

into 5 fathoms of water. 


Schr. Batavia, from St. John’s, N. 
B., for Boston, dismasted and fall of 
water, was fallen in with 24th Oct., 
12 miles S. E. of Thatcher’s Island, 
by Br. schr. Tradesman, at Boston, 
which took off the capiain and crew 
and a female passenger; one man 
died from exposure. A telegraphic 
dispatch received from Boston, says 
the Batavia was towed into Province- 
town 26th Oct. by schr. Oasis. 

Sloop Amelia, Dickinson, from 
Portland, Corn., while passing thro’ 
Hurlgate 11th Oct. struck on the 
Gridiron and sunk. She will proba- 
bly be a total loss. 

A telegraphic dispatch dated Hali- 
fax 9th Oct., states that the brigan- 
tine Alma P., hence for St. Johns, N. 
F., was wrecked at Sable Island on 
the evening of the 23d Sept. 

Schr. Wm. Wright, of Newark, 
N. J., hence for James River, is now 
stated to be the vessel seen abandon- 
ed 17th Oct, by bark C. B, Truitt, 
and reported the William Warren.— 
The crew were taken off 16th Oct., 
30 miles east of Cape Hatteras, by 
schr, Walsham, and carried to Balti- 
more. 


Barque Maria, of Boston, is report- 
ed by schr. Mary, at this port, on 
beam ends 17th Oct., off New Inlet, 
abandoned. 

Brig Amos Lawrence, from Wil- 
mington, N, C., of and for Boston, 
went ashore 17th Oct., about four 
miles east of Beaufort Inlet, N. C_— 
She sprung a leak when one day out, 
and the wind blowing heavily for 
three days, the captain was compelled 
toputher ashore. ‘The brig will pro- 
bably be a total loss. 


Schr. Orrin Cowl. at Holmes’ 
Hole, from Rockland for New York, 
morning of 20th Oct., off Pollock’s 
Rip, was in contact with schooner 
Ann, » from New London, of 
and for Harrington, in ballast, and 
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had five stancheons and rail broken, 
and bulwarks stove on the larboard 
bow, also lost jibs and had foresail 
torn. The Ann filled and rolled over 
in ten minutes; the crew were taken 
off by the Orrin Cowl. 


Tn the severe storm which occur- 
red in the English Channel on the 
28th Sept. it has been ascertained 
that more than fifty vessels were lost 
on the coast of England and Ireland. 
The captain of the American ship 
Merrimac, which encountered the 
gale in the chops of the Channel, and 
put back for repairs, reports it the 
worst he ever experienced in twenty 
years of sea life. It blew violently 
for twelve hours, when the wind 
changed, and the gale continued thir- 
ty-six hours longer, throwing up a 
cross sea of the worst kind. 

Rio Janeiro, Sept. 9.—The Amer- 
ican ship Raven, Crocker, from New 
York for Sumatra, put into this port 
Sept. 6, with damage, having been in 
contact with the Brazilian brig Catso, 
from Bahia for this port, which sunk 
immediately afterwards: master and 
part of crew saved; two of the hands 
and thirty negroes, pas’grs, drowned. 

Whaling schr. Forward, Sawyer, 
bound for the Arctic Ocean, was lost 
inthe ice June 3. The captain and 
crew were six days in their boats, 
when they arrived at St. Pauls, where 
they landed. 


Whaling brig Tamoree, Comstock, 
from New London, April 9, for the 
South Atlantic, was doubtless the 
brig before reported lost August 13, 
on the Abrolhos, a group of rocky 
islands off the coast of Brazil. 

Letters received in Boston from 
Capt. Hall, of schr. Lysander, from 
Boston for Aux Cayes, state that his 
vessel was totally lost, (no date or 
particulars given). Capt. H. had 
arrived at St. Thomas. 

The new steamtug James Murray 
was destroyed by fire at an early 
hour morning of the 5th Nov. in the 
the Chesapeake Bay, near Miller’s Is- 
Jand. 

Schr. Alpha, Fears, of and for 
Gloucester, from the bay of St. Law- 
rence, was lost.in the Gulf of Canso 
by striking on a sunken rock. 
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DISASTERS ON THE LAKES. 


The brig J. G, Deshler, with a car- 
go of wheat from Chicago, for S. J. 
Holley, of Oswego, lost all of her 
topmasts last night, and early this 
morning went ashore at Nine Mile 
Creek. A line was made fast toa 
spar, which floated ashore, and was 
tied to a tree by some farmers, and 
by means of ‘this the crew. of eight 
men and one woman got: ashore.— 
The small-boat belonging to the ves- 
sel was lost some time during the 
night. The vessel lies easy, on s,rav- 
elly bottom, but she is strained. and 
her cargo, or part of it, wet. The 
Deshler was owned by Warner & 
Harmon, of Cleveland, and both ves- 
sel and cargo were insured, mostly, 
if not all, in the Buffalo Mutual. It 
is probable that the vessel will be a 
total loss. : 

The schooner Dundee which clear- 
ed yesterday for Toronto, had her 
masts sprung in the gale and was 
driven back, and in entering the har- 
ber ran on to the dock at the steam 
saw-mill staving in her bow and stern, 
and sinking the vessel almost imme- 
diately. 

The schr. G. M. Chapman, with a 
cargo of wheat from Chicago to S. J. 
Holly, of Oswego, was driven ashore 
just below the East pier, last. night, 
and has gone to pieces. Vessel and 
cargo a total loss. 

The schr. J. C. Marshall, bound for 
Erie, made for Port Maitland yester- 
day in the storm, but went on the 
beach on the outside. Partly broke 
in two. 

The propeller L. L, Briton, Capt. 
Adams, took off the crew of the Alma, 
on Gall {sland, and carried them safe- 
ly into port. 

—_—_——_+®¢ 
Missimg Wessels, 

Brig Canada, Capt. Pomp, which 
sailed from Baltimore May 22, for 
Paita, has not been heard from up to 
Sept. 30. ‘ 

Schr. J. J. Taylor, , sailed 
from New Orleans Aug. 1, for Tam- 
pa Bay, with groceries and merchan- 
dise, and nothing has since been 
heard of her. 


New Work, December, 1856. 


Hoo ot  _ _ 


Lettcr from Polynesi2. 


Sailor's Home—A Boston. benefac- 
tor of the Home—The Ladies of 
Falmouth, Mass.—The volcano 
still flowing— Christian profess- 
ors among seamen, Sc. . 

Honolulu, 2d. Sept. 1856. 
Just one year and one month from 
the laying of the corner-stone of the 

Sailor’s Home in this place, the keep- 

er entered upon his duties, and is 

prepared to welcome, lodge, and pro- 
vide for fifty boarders. The enter- 
prise may seem to some persons to 
have been tardily urged forward, but 
‘the Trustees were determined, from 
the commencement, that they would 
proceed only so fast as they could 
meet all their liabilities promptly and 
honorably. Hitherto they have suc- 
ceeced beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. It was originally esti- 
mated that the Establishment would 
cost, at'least $15,000, when fully fit- 
ted up. Already there has been ex- 
pended a little over $13,500, not in- 
cluding the cost of the land, which 
was donated by,Government. Adding 
the value of the land, the “ Home” 
may be'estimated at $20,000, upon 
which there remains at present a debt 
of about $1,500. The Trustees have 


raised about $12,000 in cash. Of this 
amount $2,000 were-received from 
Mr, Hunnewell, in Boston. The ef- 
forts of this gentleman have been most 
indefatigable in our behalf. Without 
his assistance we should have been 
seriously retarded in our work. What 
Mr. Hunnewell may be now I leave 
it for his friends and the merchants of 
Boston to answer, but what he was 
some forty years ago, I may be per- 
mitted to tell. He was a sailor boy. 
I take the liberty of here introducing 
a few paragraphs which appeared in 
a number of “The Friend,” in Sep- 
tember, 1852. I wrote the article 
shortly after my return from the Unit- 
ed States; and need hardly say, that 
the benefactor of the Honolulu Sailor, 
is the person referred to in the fol- 
lowing :— 
EDITORLAL REMINISCENCES. 
* The Cabin Boy’s Chest in Dis- 
guise. 


During our late visit to the United 
States, it so happened that we enjoy- 
ed the hospitality of a wealthy mer- 
chant and shipowner residing in one 
of the commercial towns of Massa- 
chusetts. He dwelt in an elegant- 
ly furnished house, surrounded by 
grounds tastefully laid out. The in- 
terior and exterior of the dwelling in- 


et sttton’s wacams, = 


is oy ue we dine wealth and taste, but not ex- 
travagance and folly. Just before 
taking our departure, the proprietor 
conducted us over the premises to 
observe some of the many convenien- 
ces of the establishment. 

It ‘was quite manifest at every 
glance-of the eye, that he, who once 
had a home upon the ocean, knew 
how to fit up a home upon the land. 

On our passing through the front 
halJ on the second story, he pointed to 
a settee as being a remarkable arti- 
cle of furniture, although to us it had 
merely the appearance of a neat and 
comfortable lounge. He raised the 
seat, when lo! a sailor’s chest in dis- 
guise was presented to view ! “That” 
he remarked, “* was my chest when ! 
went to sea, as a cabin boy, more 
than thirty years ago.” The chest 
Temained “in statu. quo” just as 
when it came from the ship, although 
its exterior exhibited proof that fair 
hands had been at work. Pleasing 
must be the reflections of the owner, 
while seated upon his chest, he glan- 
ces an eye over his premises, the 
fruits of labor, industry, and enter- 
prise, at home and abroad. Long may 
the worthy proprietor enjoy that com- 
fortable home. 

As the youthful sailor reads this 
narrative and considers these facts, 
may his ambition be excited, erelong, 
to place his chest in a similar situa- 
tion. Observe, however, the pathway 
thither! — Honesty, frugality, indus- 

_ try, and temperance are virtues which 
must be practiced, otherwise the re 
sult will never be attained, or if at- 
tained by dishonorable means, not en- 
joyed. Above all there-should be a 
firm and humble reliance upon Divine 
Providence.” 


I would merely add, that this cabin 
boy, subsequently became an officer 
on board the brig “Thaddeus,” which 
brought the first company of mission- 
aries to the Sandwich Islands. Ata 
later period he resided asa merchant 
in Hololulu. Although more than a 
score of years have passed away 
since he left the island, it is still grat- 
ifying to see his willingness to be- 
come identified with our Sailor’s 
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Home, located in the midst of our 
growing City. 

In referring to the Home, I take 
this opportunity to acknowledge $30 
from the Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend 
Society, in Falmouth, Mass., together 
with abox of bedding vais at $25- 
With these donations a room is now 
being fitted up in the Home, to be 
called 

‘* FALMOUTH.” 

IT hope it may yet be my privilege 
to acknowledge similar favors from 
other sea-port towns and cities in the - 
United States. It would be exceed- 
ingly pleasant to walk along the ve- 
randah, and read “New Bedford,” 
“New London,” “ Norwich,” “ Sag 


Harbor,” “Nantucket,” ‘ Boston,” 
“Salem,” Newburyport,’ ‘ Ply- 
mouih,” and “ Portland.” These se- 


veral names would about equal in 
number the sleeping rooms already 
fitted up rather temporarily for 
lodgers !! 

The Trustees consider that they 
have been exceedingly fortunate, in 
securing Mr. and Mrs. Thrum, as 
keepers for the Home. They are 
weil known in our community, and 
their appointment meets with univer- 
sal satisfaction. I might add more, 
but perhaps had better wait untill we 
see the Home in successful operation. 
The shipping season is now about to 
commence. Three whale ships have 
already arrived from the “ Kodiak 
ground.” 

I have nothing of special news to 
communicate. The lava has not cea- 
sed flowing upon Hawaii, where for 
more than twelve months, a stream 
has been issuing from the side of Mau- 
na Loa, which has extended a distance 
of sixty to seventy miles, spreading 
from three to five miles broad. It still 
rolls its surges of molten fire over 
precipices, down ravines, along water 
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courses, and through forests; and 
when it will cease or where terminate 
is known only to Him, who “looketh 
on the earth, and it trembleth, he 
toucheth the hills, and they smoke.” 

In conclusion I would add, that by 
the last mail J received a most inte- 
resting letter from a sailor who united 
with our Bethel Church, more than 
twelve yearsago, He is living in — 
Mass. During this long interval, em- 
bracing nearly the whole period of 
my labors among seamen, I have not 
known what had become of him, or 
whether he was dead or alive. It is 
highly gratifying to learn that he is 
still pressing forward to the rest of 
God’s people—still ready, as he re- 
marks, to bear “ testimony in favor of 
the blessed hope of eternal life which 
he enjoys through the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 

From another of our members, I 
recently received a letter informing 
me that he is now in —— California, 
but has made up his mind to enter the 
work of the gospel ministry. Altho’ 
the number who have united with our 
Bethe! Church is not large, still of the 
few, it affords me happiness to reflect 
that for the most part they are toiling 
onward and upward. 

Yours truly, 
S. C. Damon, 


2 
Providence, R. I. 
FROM REY, H. FULTON, MISSIONARY 
TO SEAMEN. 


-Mr. Fulton, who had previously 
labored in the port of Providence in 
the cause of seamen was, at the re- 
commendation of several leading citi- 
zens of that place, received in part 
under pay of the American Seamen's 
Friend Society in August last. He 
reports as among the labors of this 
period, 200 visits to seamen at the 
docks, 20 sermons preached, 24 vis- 
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its to sick seamen in the hospital, and 
1,000 tracts distributed. The aver- 
age attendance of seamen at the Sab- 
bath morning service is 50. Good 
attention is paid to preaching, and 
the tracts are received and read with 
interest. Four drunkards have sign- 
ed the temperance pledge, and sever- 
al cases of awakening, and one inter- 
esting case of hopeful conversion, 
have occurred in the hospital. 

The labors of the missionary are 
well received among seamen, and his 
prospects of success under the divine 
blessing are good. 


——_—_—_ + @ + ——___— 
Counsels of a Ship Master. 


The excellent advice whichis here 
given is from the pen of an expe- 
rienced sea captain who desires to 
benefit young men and especially 
young officers engaged in a sea-far- 
ing life. It is addressed particularly 
to ten young men who had sailed 
with him together round the Cape, 
and of whom he is rejoiced to hear 
that they are all doing well. One of 
the ten has relinquished the sea, the 
others, except one, are now officers 
of ships. 

Most of you, my young friends, 
are now abroad on the waters, or in 
port in the various commercial cities 
of the world. While you were un- 
der my care you were guarded and 
advised. Now you may be more 
free from restraint, and more exposed 
to temptation, but you are older and 
wiser, and God above will watch over 
your course, and if you commit your 
ways to him, will guide you in all 
things. 

Sull I think it not amiss to remind 
you of what I have so often told you 
before. You have heard the French 
proverb, “ It is the first step which is 
the most difficult.” This is trae in 
relation to vicious habits. How many 
have lived to regret that taey had 
never learned to say No. ‘ When 
sinners entice thee consent thou not.” 
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How many have mourned over the 
past, in the language of Solomon, 
“How have I hated instruction, and 
my heart despised reproof.” But, 
“we think better things of you tho’ 
we thus write.” Avoid, as you value 
your happiness, the first step into 
vice; it may be repented of, and for- 
given, it can never be retraced. 

In relation to your transactions for 
time, I would say, take care of your 
characters, your healths and your 
money. If you can preserve the two 
first you will never want for the third, 
but, like liberty, they are the price of 
continued vigilance. How often have 
I told you, not to get a black spot on 
a fair escutcheon. “ A good name 
is better than precious ointment.’— 
What if a captain has some disagree- 
able ways, or if he pursue some mea- 
sures, or give some orders disagreea- 
ble to you. He has mere than the 
Opinions of his employees to consult, 
and he is under the necessity, often, 
ot doing things disagreeable to him- 
self. Seek to cultivate his confidence, 
and good feelings, to bear, if need be, 
and to forbear. It is a hard man that 
cannot be won by strict attention, 
obedience, and faithfulness. And do 
not forget,’.nat for all that you do 
more than duty you will get better 
paid than for simply fulfilling duty. 
The one is paid with money, as an 
act of justice, according to agreement. 
Money cannot pay a debt of gratitude, 
it commends itself only to generosity, 
and begets a consideration, which 
like love, “covers a multitude of 
faults.” 

I want to see you all of the high- 
est stamp of man! —'Po attain this, 
avoid every little meanness. You 
-willfind yourselves exposed to thisin 
‘a variety of ways, perhaps in none 
more prominently, than in what is 
considered skip’s perquisites. Have 
nothing to do with them, let your pay 
support you. Nothing betrays more 
surely the littleness of an officer, and 
it generally ministers only to habits 
of vice, to be gathering up the deck 
sweepings, and disposing of them on 
personal account. Jt is well to savé, 
but it is dishonest (custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding.) to appro- 
priate the proceeds to your own use, 


and every dollar so gained, will cost 
you an hundred. ‘This is not a ship 
owner's advice, but a father’s. 

Many other counsels might be giv- 
en, perhaps hereafter I may say 
more. But to you a'l at present, let 
me say, attach yourselves to the lu- 
terest of your employer, and obey all 
orders, when such orders do not clash 
with moral principles. When this is 
the case there is no alternative but to 
resign, and trust in God for a better 
place. ‘TI have never seen the right- 
eous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.” Some young men have fail- 
ed of success, by not placing a pro- 
per estimate on themselves, Aim 
high, behave accordingly, and expect 
accordingly, If you are disappointed 
try again. Correct principles and 
well directed efforts, must eventually 
succeed. “If any man lack wis- 
dom, Jet him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally and upbraideth 
not.” Cultivate an acquaintance in 
every port, with the ministers and 
others of the mariners’ churches, and 
remember the cause is worth your 
aid. A preached gospel is the rene- 
vator of the world, 

You shall hear from me again.— 
The friend of all, the father of two of 
yeu. N. Buu 


+2 
For the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Hew Much Piesanter ! 


So often do we hear complaints from 
sailors concerning their treatment by 
the officers; and so often are these 
mentioned, just as we often make 
mention of our woes but seldom of 
our blessings, that it is delightfal and 
refreshing to hear tne other side—as 
for example—the other day a whole 
ship’s company said to me “ the Cap- 
tain and mate could not have used us 
better if we had been their children.” 

There is no mistake about it. Eve- 
ry man on that vessel did his duty. 
There was perfect discipline without 
any knocking down, without any pro- 
fanity. 

heen) another crew told me, “Ah! 
if our Captain is not a Christian, then 
there is none—prayers every evening, 
worship on Sunday, no swearing al- 
lowed, and he is so good and kind— 

§ jnst like a father.” 
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I asked how it was about discipline. 

“Ah!” they said, “you may be 
sure every man jumps when the word 
comes.” 

Again. ‘The testimony of a Cap- 
tain, for many years the Captain of 
our largest ships. “I never have any 
such trouble with men, as [ hear 
others speak of. Occasionally I get 
hold of an ugly fellow who will not 
be subdued, but very seldom, My men 
always wish to go with me again.” 

How was it on board of this Cap. 
tain’s vesse] 2? Perfect order—not a 
profane word allowed—also the even- 
ing sacrifice and the Sabbath Service. 

How much pleasanter to hear 
these stories from both ends of the 
ship than those we generally hear 
from both officers and men! Wrang 
ling and recrimination are too 
much the order, making all around 
uncomfortable. How true it is that 
those who swear and rave only des- 
troy their own peace and do no sort 
of good. A more certain (next to the 
bottle) source of discord, disobedience 
and mutiny could not be introduced 
on board a vessel than profanity. 
Swear at a man who goes to sea and, 
just like a man on snore, you most 
certainly sour him. Just so officers 
are set on edge by growling men. O 
aphen will this low, foolish, vile, pro- 

tless, conscience searing, hell doom- 
ing language of the bottomless pit 
cease among us! 

True! “swearing is poor mortals 
biting at the naked hook of the Devil.” 
Without any sort of temptation, with- 
out any sort of profit the profane de- 
termine on their own ruin— go head- 
Jong to hell without even a farthing of 
pay by the way. Opity, pity for the 
profane! J. B. Rierey. 


a Ss 
Served them Right, 


A Christian in the Forecastle! 
Yes, as much as poor Christless ones 
may laugh at the idea, there are ma- 
ny such—bless the Lord O my soul 
that it is so! 

Listen, I will tell you of one just 
now, one of many. 

Jacob was a youth of nearly 20. 
He gave himself to the Lord—he de- 
termined with God’s help he would 
love and serve him round the world. 


He expected that very likely some of 
his shipmates would at least Jaugh at 
him, but he feared God more than he 
did them. __ fi 

Fora while all went pretty smooth- 
ly. But Satan was there. Strict was 
the young convert to his duties. To 
the indifferent and the laughing he re- 
commended Christ. Finally one 
evening when lying in port, seeming 
to have made it up they all beset him, 
first with questions—but he answered 
only such as came in the right epirit. 
Then they began to curse and revile 
him. ‘O now,” said he, “ you are 
whereI can do something. Jam told 
by my Lord, “Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you.” He obeyed his Lord lite- 
rally—he knelt right in their midst, 
and prayed for them. 


SERVED THEM RIGHT. 


What was the effect? The oldest 
and most wicked of that company 
slept not that night, and never found 
any peace till he begged God’s mercy 
and that young man’s pardov. He 
could not stand before practical 
Christianity. 

How many such Christians have 
we on shore? A little, or a good deal 
of persecution would do us all good. 
One thing certain, it would amazingly 
thin the Church. Yours in Christ, 


J. B. Rierey, 


“Stray Arrows.” 
“THE LAM2 AND THE LANTERN.” 


I think it exceedingly desirable 
that all who go down to the sea 
should be furnished. with good bovuks 
for spare moments. Iam glad of the 
many efforts made by various indivi- 
duals to effect this desirable object. 
It certainly is now the sailor’s own 
fault if he goes forth without some 
reading matter in his chest. For if 
he will not buy he can have a Bible 
and at least few books given to him. 

So Masters may have, for the ask- 
ing, some mutiny-quellers, holy 
teachers, soul saving documents for 
free distribution. — 

As it may favor some and help on 
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this glorious end, allow me to intro- 
duce to the notice of your readers 
among many good books the two 
above named. “Stray Arrows” by 
the Rey. T. L. Cuyler of your city, 
and “The Lamp and the Lantern,” 
by the Rev. Dr. Hamilton of London, 
both got up in good style by the en- 
terprising Carters. 

The first is very properly named. 
It is a collection of short, pointed and 
barbed pieces on all sorts of subjects. 
Having been fired to good advantage 
on land I would like to see them tri- 
ed on the sea. [ have the pleasure 
of having a few of them in my quiv- 
er which asking the blessing of God 
upon them that they may hit between 
“the joints of the harness,” I intend 
to let fly upon the great waters. 

Being short pieces they can easily 
be read between squalls. 

The other is also very properly 
named, the object of it being to mag- 
nify the Book of books—the Sailor’s 
and the Landsman’s Chart. over the 
Ocean of Life. It also is a small, 
readable, impressive messenger. 
Whoever reads it attentively, will 
arise with new hungering after God’s 
Book, It honors God, for it honors 
his book. It is one of the little 
streams of the river that makes glad 
the city of our God, having both its 
source and end inthe great Book. 

Ever praying with unwavering 
faith for the conversion of “the abund- 
ance of the sea,” I subscribe myself 

Yours in Christ, J. B. Rirtey, 

47 Almond St., Philadelphia, 
4 
The Sailor’s Mother. 
Rey. Mr. Damon, of Honolulu, 
publishes in the “Friend” of that 
place the following letter which had 
been addressed to him by a mother of 
three sailors residing in Connecticut: 


“ T, alone widow have three father- 
less sons upon the mighty deep, if 
they be yet alive. How many sleep- 
less nights on account of them, and 
deep anxiety for their spiritual wel- 
fare I have had, I dare not tell. My 
heart is with the poor sailor while 
tossing upon the billow, but more do 
] fear for him while in port, and the 
burden of my daily prayer is that he 
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may be kept from those sins so com- 
mon to sea-faring men. Had Ia thou- 
sand dollars at my command, how 
gladly would I bestow it for the fur- 
therance of this benevolent object— 
the Sailo’s Home, but Providence 


. has denied me this, yet I will conti- 


nue to pray that the Lord will put it 
into the heart of those to whom an 
abundance is given that they may 
help forward this good work. Tell 
the sailor that he has friends who 
care for him, and will gladly extend 
the hand of charity and sympathy. 
My sons may now be at Honolulu, as 
I have often received letters from 
them at that place, if not some other 
mother may have a son there. May 
he be induced to flee from the evils 
and wickedness to which he is ex- 
posed while in a foreign land, away 
from the restraints of home and 
friends. Often bas my heart been 
pained when visiting the sea board to 
see the sailor so much neglected in 
our happy country, to see him wan- 
dering about upon the Sabbath, with- 
out any kind mother, or sister, to take 
him by the hand and say, “come go 
to church with us.” True there are 
Bethels in most sea-ports, but is there 
sufficient exertion among individual 
Christians, to bring this class of men 
under the influence of religious in- 
struction. Itis not enough that we 
have a house in which we worship 
God, but we must bring our children 
thither and teach them to observe the 
Sabbath, that they may become wise 
unto salvation. So with the sailor, 
he must be invited and encouraged 
to come and hear the words of wis- 
dom. Should one, or all of my sons 
goin at the port of Honolulu, may 
they be directed to the Sailor’s Home, 
and there find a refuge from all the 
evils and contaminating vices to 
which they might otherwise be ex- 
posed. The Lord direct their steps.” 


It happened to one of the Secreta 
ries of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society to make the acquaintance of 
this mother during a visit to Connee- 
ticut, the past summer, in circum. 
stances of painful interest, At the 
close of a Sabbath service in behalf of 
seamen, she sought an introduction 
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for the purpose of inquiring for infor- 
mation respecting her sons. We 
gave her two or three uumbers of the 
Magazine with the promise of calling 
upon her ii the evening at her resi- 
dence. Upon doing so we found her 
in deep affliction. She had learned 
from the Magazine that the vessel 
to which one of her sons was attach- 
ed sailed from New London in De- 
cember last for Charleston, S. C., and 
had not since been heard of. Un- 
doubtedly vessel and crew during 
some storm of the last severe winter 
had gone to the botiom. We en- 
deayored as far as possible to bring 
the consolations of the Gospel to com- 
fort that bereaved mother’s heart— 
but alas how inadequate are all words 
of human sympathy under such afflic- 
tion, and we could only commend her 
to Him who in every trouble has said 
“ Cas@ thy burden upon the Lord and 
he will sustain thee.” 

It was one of the griefs of this mo- 
ther, most feelingly expressed, that 
she received so few letiers from her 
sons. Surely if young men away 
fronrhome had any realization of the 
value of letters to their friends they 
would write them more frequently. 

A few words, penned ever so hastily, 
may relieve from days and weeks of 
deep anxiety and distress. We say 
to every son at sea, WRITE TO YOUR 
PARENTS, ESPECIALLY To your Mo- 
THER. WRITE OFTEN! 

Instances like this show how deep- 
ly interested is almost every family 
in the land in the benevolent opera- 
tions of the Seamen’s cause. It is 
not merchants alone, and the residents 
in the sea-ports, as many seem to 
think, that are chiefly concerned with 
them. These sailor lads are from the 
interior of New England, a secluded 
country village. A lone widow there 
is watching, and praying in their be- 
half. What would she not give, that 


her sons may have a safe home, and 
salutary religious influences around 
them in port? So it is all through 
the land. The cause of Seamen is 
the cause of the whole community. 
Let every Christian support it by his 


’ contributions and prayers. 


2 


To the Christian Public. 

We are constrained by the present 
necessities of the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society and by the increasing’ 
demands of the work in which it is 
engaged, to lay before those who are 
interested in the cause of the sailor 
a brief statement of facts. 


We are in want of funds. The 
Society, having no financial agents as 
such in its employ, is dependen on 
the voluntary offerings of churches 
and individuals, with only such labor 
for the raising of funds as can be per- 
formed by the Secretaries. The ut- 
most efforts of these can of course 
teach but a part of the churches. 
Many are too limited in ability to war- 
rant the expense of sending to them 
an agent, who still, if they would vo- 
lunteer their contributions however 
small, might at once relieve us from 
the present embarrassments, In some 
churches the cause is forgotten among 
the numerous applications which are 
made by our various public charities, 
or is crowded out by their greater 
urgency. Consequently our treasury 
is now empty, and a debt already ac- 
cumulating, while the demands made 
upon us, in the providence of God, 
for the vigorous prosecution and ex- 
tention of our work were never be. 
fore so pressing, 

There is Havana. Its importance 
to our commerce is known to all. 
During the year ending September 30, 
1856, 644 American vessels entered 
the port, having 293,719 tons. Of 
course large numbers of ships and 
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men were there at a time. Yet Ha- 
vana, beyond almost any other foreign 
port, is destitute of all religious privi- 
leges for seamen, Ought not im- 
mediate measures to be taken to sup- 
ply this destitution so far as practica- 
ble? 

_ Rio Janeiro is another port which 
should be immediately occupied. The 
Capital of an Empire larger territo- 
rially than the whole United Sates, 
under an enlightened and liberal gov- 
ernment, and maintaining a commerce 
with us of $25,000,000 per annum, 
it necessarily attracts to it a large 
number of our vessels and men, Our 
chaplaincy in this place is now va- 
cant for want of the means for sus- 
taining it. Shall this important port 
remain with none to look after and 
care for our seamen there ? 

On the opposite coast of South 
America is Callao,—the port of Li- 
ma, and the chief place of resort for 
our vessels engaged in the guano 
trade, at the Chincha Islands. Urgent 
appeals come to us for a chaplain at 
that station. The following is a sam- 
ple of one from a christian merchant 
residing there:— . 

“Here is a port where perhaps 
there is more American shipping seen 
per -year than in any other in South 
America. Can it be that the mer- 
chants of New York are unable to 
spare $1200 or $1500 per annum to 
meet Jack here when he comes from 
San Francisco, China, Australia, and 
round the Horn, with the comforts of 
the message of Him who died for us 
all and has givenusall? [t can’t be, 
T feelit can’t be. Put it home upon 
all good men that they must come 
up and help us.” 

San Francisco has at present no 
oae laboring for seamen. The move- 
ment made by the excellent ladies 
there, which we recently noticed, 
contemplated only the providing of a 
Home. Nota word need be said to 


show the importance of this port, and 
the imperative need that some one be 
immediately stationed there to preach 
to the thousands of sailors the word 
of salvation. 

There are other important points 
equally desiitute, demanding the con- 
sideration of all who care for the 
souls of the needy. But the A.S.F. 
Society in the present. state of its 
treasury, can do nothing to meet there 
demands. It can barely struggle on 
under the work, limited and inade- 
quate as it is, which it is already per- 
forming. 

We lay these facts before cur 
brethren of t°e churches, and the 
public, and ask for them a prayerful 
consideration. Will they not remem- 
ber the sailor, will they not send to 
him the bread of life? 


Account of Mlonens. 


From Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th, 1856, 


Directors for life by the payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 


Rev Reuben T. Robinson, 
by Con. Soc., Winchester, 
Mass. $50 00 


Members for life by the payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Deacon Charles Bennett, by 
Con. Ch., Fairfield, Cry 
Deacon Joseph M. More- 

house, do. do., 22 
John McDonald Smith, Pitts- 
burg, N. Y., by Mrs, A. 


Halsey 20.00 
Theophilus Corson, Tucker- 

ton, N. J., by a Friend, 20.00 
Miss Emma J. Clay, New 

Haven, Ct., by a Friend, 20.00 
Rev. Oliver Bronson, by Ref. 
Dutch Ch. Kinderhook, 

= Ge 29 96 
Rev. Samuel Dimock, by 
Pres. Ch., Valatie, N. Y., 

(in part), 11 00 


Benjamin H. Salisbury, by 


Baptist Ch., Providence, 


Miss Francis Ann Hudson, 


by Ladies Sewing Soc., . 


Ist Pres, Ch., Hudson, N. 
York., 

Rev. W. F. Loomis, by Con. 

- Soc., Shelburn Falls,Mass. 
(in part), 

Rev. R. 8S. Billings, by Con 
Soc. Shelburn, Mass., 

Mrs. Catharine Briggs, by 
by: First Con. Soc., Mar- 
blehead, Mass., 

Miss Mary Cross, do. do., 

Oliver Clark, by Con. Soc., 
Winchester, Mass., 

Stephen Cutter, do. do., 

Lewis Sabin Dickinson, by 
Gen. Benev. Soc., Third 
Ch,, Hadley, Mass., 

Miss Elizabeth Bell, do., do., 


. Donations. 


From P. Small, York, Pa., 

“ Rev.-T. Aitkin, Sparta, 
N.-Y., (per Rey. J. L. 
Elliot), 

“ Two Friends, Sparta, 


“ indies Seam. Friend 


Soc.,Portsmouth, N.H. 


“  Con.Soc., N.Milford,Ct. 
«“ Wirst Pres. Ch., New 
York, (balance), 
“ Ref. Dutch Ch., New- 
town, N. Y., 

“ A Friend in Hartford, 
Ct., 

“ Ladies in Providence, 


Rye 

“ Ref. Dutch Church on 
the Heights, Brookl’n, 

“ Union Service, Groton, 
Ct, 

“Rev. Wm. Patton, p.p., 
New York, 

“ Pres. Ch. Newtown, 

¥ 


N: Y. 

“Gothic Meth. Epis, Ch., 
Brooklyn, E. D., 

“ First Con. Soc., Elling- 
ton, Ct., 

“ Cong. Soc:’y, Conway, 
Mass., 

“ } Con. Soc., New Pres- 
ton, on the Hill, Ct., 
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00 


10 
82 10 
7 52 
10 00 
33 29 
9 04 
11 41 
52 75 
5 00 
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Second Pres. Church, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 104 21 
Frances W. Steven- ; 
son, Coila, N. Y., 100 00 

Pres. Ch., Montrose, 
Pa., (balance), 10 00 
Pres. Ch., Bloomfield, 
90. 00 


NETS 
Mrs. Richard Jones, 


New Albany, Ind. 5 Ov 
A few young Friends, 

Pennington, N. J, 10 00 
Jane H. Faries, Pitts-14 

bargh, Pa., 1 00 
Ref. Dutch Ch, New => 

Lots, L. I., 9 11 
Mrs. E. M. Blatehford, 

New York, 10 00 
Chapel St. Con. Soc., 

New Hayen, Ct., 60 00 
Meth. Epis. Ch., Vala- 

tie, N. Y., 1 81 
Con. Soc., Bucksport, 

Maine, 10 00 
Con. Soc., Gray, Me. 4 00 

“ __ « Preeport,Me, 42 00 

sc “ Waldoboro’, 20 00 
Con. Soc., Prospect,Me. 8 06 
Con. Soc., Gorham, “ 24 36 
Con, Soc., Walpole, 

Mass., ' 6 50 
John Street Con. Soc., 

Lowell, Mass., 87 80 
Kirk Street, Con. Soc., 

Lowell, Mass., 52 14 
Second Cong'l. Soc’y, : 

Wells. Me. 11 00 
Con. Soc,, Greenfield, 

Mass, 31.19 
Unitarian Soc., Newton 

Corner, Mass., 3 50 
Elliot Church, do. do., 10 45 
Con. Soc., Hollis,N.H, 29 45 
Con. Soc., Pepperell, 

Mass., 6 87 


Con. Soe., Shirley, Mss, 3 00 
Con. Soc.’y, Roxboro, 6 75 
Con. Soc., Townsend, 11 00. 
Con, Soc., Tewksbury 31 02 
Cong. Soc’y, Harvard, 37 12 
Cong. Soc’y, Medfield, 25 00 


$1,711 48 


For Shipwrecked Sailors; one pair 
woollen socks—from an 
over 80 years old, 


old lady 


